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CHAPTER XXII. 
\BLE Krrry lay upon the rustic seat under the vines in 
INE ‘her sweet security, and utter unconsciousness, turn- 
ing her blue eyes dreamily from one pleasant view to 
auother. A butterfly came fluttering lazily frora 
| MA- flower to flower, and finally settled upon her basket 
, fel, of fruit. She chided him merrily, and talked to him 
quilt, about his idle life, laughing aloud at her own absurd 
every fancies. And then a bird hopped down from his 
d, and swinging perch, and Kitty had another conversation, 
nal to and, all the while, behind the vines, the pair of blue 
ine {a eyes, that were bluer than her own, watched, at first 
in idle amusement, but presently with a vague and 
teed. growing awe, and finally with a deep and yearning 
ations. tenderness. 
od par This sweet and loving nature, this guileless purity, 
this gracious, out-reaching love, even to such simple 
quate, and humble things as bird and butterfly, had a won- 


drous charm, a touching significance for that restless,~ 
wayward, conseience-racked soul. He gazed, lis- 
tened, and sighed, then gazed, listened, and smiled. 









Kitty lying there, with her happy, contented face, 
with half shut, dreamy eyes, heard the rustling of 
leaves beyond her, and lifted her head with a quick, 
interested look. What was coming—a squirrel, a 
rabbit? Some shy, wild creature, all unaware of 
human presence? Her lips dimpled into smiles, her | 
eyes shone like diamonds. | 
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| 
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She waited patiently, but nothing came. 

“ Ah, Lam so disappointed!” she murmured. “I 
was so sure I was to have a strange visitor.” 

Another rustle, and this time her eyes were keen 
enough to discover the five white points through the 
leaves. She was so sure it was the velvetty fur of | 
some tiny foot, that she held her breath. 

Ah! five slender white fingers. rather—a human | 
hand surely, for it was tvo large for a fairy’s, aud too | 
white and fair for a brownie’s. | 






| cured by the sunshine. 
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[THE STRANGER AT THE INN.] 


The blue eyes widened. 

“Who in the world is there? Come forth!” she 
cried, merrily. 

And the vines parted, and a queer figure rose up 
from the ground, queer enough, wrapped in a shabby 
cloak, with face tied up, and cap thrust down, and 
yet Kitty was notin the least startled. Indeed it 
was not like her artless, unsuspecting nature to be 
frightened at any time. Now, was she not in the 
grounds of Lyle Hall, with its endless retinue of 
servants? and would not Luke’s whistle bring 
Stephen promptly to her side ? 

She burst into a merry laugh. 

“Well, to be sure!” 

A musical voice joined hers. The queer figure 
made a bow, certainly not devoid of grace, for all 
its uncouth accompaniment. 

“Lord Cuthbert masquerading !” said Kitty, doubt- 
fully, but the next instant rejected the idea. 

“ You called me, I couldn’t help coming.” 

“But I thought it was a rabbit. How came you 
there? How could you step without making a 
noise ?” 

“T have been there along time. I came over and 
rolled myself up in the moss like a caterpillar. I 
have been ill, you know, and the sun is the best 
old doctor under the sun?” 

There was a certain merry, light-hearted way 
with the creature which took her fancy, and amused 
her. 

“You have been ill, well, I am sorry for you. 
Don’t stand up if it tires you.” 

“Then you don’t mean to drive me away?” he 
asked, with an accent of surprise 

“Why should I? Ihave come out myself to be 
It is as free and gracious to 
you as to me,” she answered, artlessly. 

He sat down on the bauk opposite, broke off a vine 


| spray, and kept it twirling in his hand before his 


face all the while he talked, 

“7 saw you come.” 

“Then you must have langhed,” answered Kitty, 
blushing a little ;“ what did you think?” 

“TI wished i liave been in Luke's place.” 









Vs 


“Luke!—why, do you know him?” she asked, 
quickly. 

He bit his lip, but answered readily : 

“You called his name often enough to make me 
know it. I was wofully concerned lest he should 
spy me out, and drive me away. I’ve no business, I 
suppose, on these grounds—they belong 4 

“To Lord Cuthbert Lyle, but he is kindly hearted. 
He wouldn’t drive you away, if it did you good to 
stay.” 

“Hum—I suppose so; but I won’t say I care to 
risk it. I like this nook amazingly. ‘he doctors 
say the smell of this moist, rich earth is a potent 
elixir, and I’ve grown strong off of it. And this 
Lord of Lyle is a great man—do you like him ?” 

“ What an odd creature you are! Yes, I like him 
very much. Why is your face brindled up in that 
fashion ?” 

“ They order it, don’t they, for the ague? And I’m 
afraid there is some dampness here. So you like the 
master of Lyle Hall—so well—maybe, that you are 
coming for its mistress—is that it ?” 

“Where did you learn your manners? Don’t you 
knew that is impertinent? But I don’t mind it—not 
in the least. But just imagine what Hester would 
say!” 

Aud Kitty burst into a laugh at the very thought. 

“ Hester! that is an odd name. I have just come 
from Geneva, in Switzerland.” 

“You have? Oh!” exclaimed Kitty, turning upon 
him a face running over with eager hope, “if only 

















you might know—have heard bs 

“I’ve a poor brain, I confess that, but my ears are 
good—what do you wish I could tell you about ?” he 
returned, almost as eager as she. 

“ About a rumour that has reached us of an Eng- 
lishman, long ago given up for dead, but who, it 
seems, was picked up inseusible, and was ill for a long 
while in some monastery not far from the town. We 
heard that such a one appeared again there ; that he 
was a companion to an English nobleman. And so 
was my brother. Oh, if we can only hope that it is 
loss, that he is still alive!” 

“Ross Cartwright—was that the 


ow 


name é 
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“It was--you'know--oh, you know!” she cried, 


joyfully. 

“But if it was your brother, why did he not come 
home ?” 

“True, it is puzzling, and yet not so either. We 
were poor and needy then, and Lord Cuthbert gave 
us an annuity upon his death. We have talked it 
over, mamma and I, and thought that perhaps poor 
Ross believed it was better for us that he kept silence, 
or it may be that he was ill all the time ; such things 
have been so, as people being a Yong while coming 
to their right minds. I can’t tell. I only know we 
have a wild hope that Ross is still alive, and will 
come to us, now that we have plenty and prosperity. 
Oh, my own darling brother!” 

“You love him—you will give him welcome ?” 
demanded the stranger. 

“Love him! love Ross, my only brother? What 
a question to ask!” returned Kitty, indignantly. 

‘The man sighed heavily, and then, as if it was an 
impossibility for his elastic nature to retain gloomy 
thoughts, he lifted up his head and said, checrily: 

“Exchange, they say,is no robbery. Come, tell 
me all I want to know, and I will answer your ques- 
tions.” 

“ First, do you know the name of the resuscitated 
Englishman ?” 

“T do.” 

“Tell me—oh, tell me! It is cruel to keep me in 
suspense.” 

“T will not—no, I will not. I will tell youwhat I 
know—you have guessed why I am about 
this place. There were two travellers entered Geneva, 
a day ever to be remembered—yes, remembered, not 
cursed—by either, their names were Lord Cuthbert 
Lyle and his secretary, Ross Oartwright. One of 
them was supposed to be drowned in the lake—it is 
true this drowned man has-come to life. He came, 
when I did, to English shores. He is waiting near 
this place.” 

Kitty’s eyes were overflowing with tender joy, 
with holy thanksgiving. 

“Oh, may heaven bless you for these blessed tid- 
ings! Ask me your questions quickly, avd let me go 
to my mother, my mother whose heart has nearly 
broken for her son.” 

“I wish to ask you if you think Lord Cuthbert 
will welcome back his drowned companion, the man 
who went down to death, and came out of it ?” 

Kitty opened her eyes im innocent wonder, and 
then, seizing upon a wild suspicion, which in a mea- 
sure explained Ler mother’s strange uneasiness, she 
asked, in horrified tones: 

“You do not mean—you cannot mean that there 
was any foul play—that Lord Cuthbert had any dif- 
ficulty with Ross—that the boat was purposely over- 
turned.” 

“No, no, nothing of the sort. There is no blame 
to be attached to his lordship—none at all; I have 
another question. This Miss Lloyd—does Lord Cuth- 
bert love her ?” 

“How can I say? If you ask what I think, it is 
another thing, and I might venture to answer yes.” 

“ And she—Miss Loyd—she returns his lordship’s 
love, of course.” 

“Does she? I wish I was sure of it. But he has 
certainly overcome her former dislike and prejudice. 
She could not once endure patiently to hear his name, 
and now I know she has said publicly that he had 
established his character beyond any evil question- 
ing.” 

He kept silence for a long time. 
Kitty likewise began to be assailed by some very 
natural doubts. 

* But it is very strange that you should know all 
these things and incomprehensible that Ross should 
be near us, and not come forward at once. And why 
has he kept silence all this time? It is very strange.” 

“Yes, strange enough fora fairy story, and yet 
very natural. Hear the solution. ‘he poor fellow 
went down under the water, and came up again, 
grasping at the boat, but those seiches—it’s strangest 
of all that the little gem of a lake don’t rid itself of 
such troublesome hysterics—came on, and thumped | 
his head against the keel. That was the end, you 
understand, of the poor fellow’s helping himself. He 
went down, probably, like a lump of lead, but came 
up again, and was stranded on the other shore, at a 
fisherman’s feet. This poor fisherman was a poverty- 
stricken wretch, without an overstock of brains or 
conscience, probably—and yet I am wrong there, his 
conscience pricked him to give the only restoration 
in his power. I am making a botch of it, but if you 
will be patient, I will presently give you the story. 
The fisherman saw the diamond—ahem—he found 
rings, and a purse, a little, you know is a great for- 
tune to those poor souls. And he was tempted to 
stealthem. That was why he did not make known 
his discovery, and give up the body. But just as he 
was about to bury it, he discovered that there was 


it ont of the way till night, when the man revived, | 


but in a wild delirium. The best*way he saw out of 
his difficulty was to take the stranger, at dead of 
night, up the mountain to the monastery gate, where 
he laid him down, rung the alarm bell, and fled.” 

“Oh, my brother—my darling, darling brother!” | 
moaned Kitty, the tears pouring down her cheeks. 

“Those generous monks cared for him through 
months of delirium and deadly sickness. They gave | 
him a share of their food, even when the measure 
was stinted. They kept him also, when starvation 
faced them. There is a pitiful, thrilling story about 
Father Leon, who died, leaving them his blessing or 
his curse, as they dealt by the needy and helpless 
stranger. When the sick man came back to 
life « 

“The sick man! my brother?” 

“Yes, the sick man, your brother-——’ 

“ Then say Ross, and I shall know who you mean. 





face, with deep lines furrowing the forehead and 
drawing in the lips, a face which looked as if racking 
pains had bleached out all its healthy tints; the lips 
were pale, the skin neither yellow nor pallid, but 
had a dry, washed-out deadness of tint which sug- 
gested disagreeable ideas of the stories of eastern 
lepers ; the eyes were faded and lustreless also, and 
a hacking cough shook his thin chest while he at- 
tempted to speak. 

“ Did your lordship wish to speak with me?” he 
asked. 

“I—I have made a mistake!” exclaimed Lord 
Cuthbert. “ My servants told me of a stranger whose 
watch of Lyle Hall has been so close as to excite ro- 
mark. They told me that I should find the man 
here, and I came, expecting quite another person. [ 
beg your pardon, sir.” 

And he laid his hand on the @oor. 

“ Perhaps, after all, there is occasion for my ask- 





Go on.” 

“When Ross came back to life it was weakly and 
feebly, with hardly mind enough to comprehend the 
situation. He was never very quick, or deep ' 

“J beg your pardon, he was unusually so, no one | 
ever knew him without acknowledging it.” 

“Ahem! then I ‘beg your pardon—he was hardly | 
able to lift his hand, at anyrate, and could not take 
much trouble in thinking. But before long he was 
able to hear the story, and to realise, Then he saw | 
how, as it were, he had come out of the very grave, 
and he took a vow—a solemn vow to remain at the 
monastery until Father Leon’s Blessing had been 
thoroughly established—to devote his thoughts and | 
energies all to the security of that feeble little band | 
from the gaunt wolves of poverty, to do this before 
he took @ single step towards re-establishing his own 
relations with the world. It was @ harder task than | 
he thought, but a profitable one for himself. It is 
something to find out just of how much one is capa- 
ble, stripped of the externals. But you see, do you 
not, all this time has fled away, and he has only just 
come back, and takem up the threads of his own 
story.” 

“My darling brother—bring him tome! It és 
plain to see you are his trusted friend, that disguise 
cannot hide the true gentleman within. You are mo 
common peasant—no vagrant. Give me your name, 
and bring me my brother.” 

The man had slowly pulled off his faded cap, 
showing the short, crisp curls of brown, gold ridged 
wherever the sun touched them. He was untying 
the face bandage, fumbling at the knots, while he 
was thinking : 

“She isa little angel! Shall I, who have been 
cheated out of so much, refuse to accept this coim- 
pensation ?” 

It was removed at length, and the coat collar 
pushed down, then he turned his face towards her, a 
fine face, with vivid blue eyes, straight, symmetrical 
features, and an unusual complexion for a gentleman, | 
a vivid white and red; a silky tawny moustache, | 
curled lightly around the upper lip; there were side 
whiskers worn in a style rather obsolete now, but 
Kitty Cartwright knew it well. 

She gazed with all her heart in her eyes, thrilled, 
and yet frightened. She stretched out her hands. 

“It is—no, it is not—yet it must be, Ross!” 

What yearning tenderness and pathos rung in her | 
tone. 

“My darling, my precious, precious, Kitty!” 

And the next moment his arms were around her, 
and her head was resting on his shoulder, their 
warm tears blending. 

“Oh, Ross, this is so beautiful! Mother is well 
again, and we are rich, and that beautiful home is | 
waiting for us. And now you are with us again. 
Heaven help us to be grateful. But come, you are, I 
know, impatient to see mother. Dear mother, what 
will she say? How will she act? Let me blow the 
whistle, Russ, and that will bring her hither.” 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lorp CUTHBERT, outwardly sternly calm, but with 
a heart beating almost suffocatingly beneath his agi- 
tation, opened the door of the little dining-room of 
the “ Stag,” and saw the back of a man sitting there, 
and making a vigorous attack upon an invalid’s fare 
of toasted bread and dropped eggs. His first glance 
at the stooping back, the thin gray locks of this man, 
showed him that there was some mistake, and he 
could not tell whether it was some mighty relief or 
some terrible disappointment, which sent a mist danc- 
ing before his eyes, and a cold dew to his forehead. 

The stranger, hearing footsteps, turned around, 
and the moment he recognised his visitor, rose from 
his seat and bowed respectfully. He had not been 
lounging about the neighbourhood without having 
learned to know the Lord of Lyle. Lord Cuthbert, 
on the contrary, was not aware of ever having looked 





life left, and panic-stricken and dismayed he carried 





upon that face before. It was a thin, worn, sickly 


ing your pardon, my lord. I confess that I have been 
hanging about these parts in a rather suspicious 
fashion ; but I have had my objéet more than my 
health, for I am not at all @eceived about that; | 
know what it means, and whereitends. This pure 
country air, and the si fare, soothe the disease, 
let it take a little more but that is all; the end 
doesn’t alter.” 

How pale and listiess.and Gnanimate looked the 
forlorn countenance! Lord Outhbert, strong, and 
healthy, and vigorous, felt a touch of compassion. 

“ You have ill health, sir; it must be very trying.” 

The stranger smiled . 

“Well, yes, bat when one has been through a 
great deal, I believe we get bluntedin our feelings. 
That doesn’t seem so terrible a trial as something 
else. b] . 

“T am glad you find the air beneficial. You need 
not consider it an intrusion to visit the Lyle grounds. 
There are spots near the park very sunny and dry; 
I will take care that the servants do not annoy you.” 

“Thank your lordship kindly. I must confess that 
I have paid frequent visits there, without asking any- 
one’s leave. I have had pretty glimpses of your 
merry circle of noble ladies and gentlemen. I saw 
the carriage set forth this very morning. That is » 
lovely lady, the loveliest ever I looked upon, who 
went to ride with—the Coust. Lubin.” 

At the latter name, even while he spoke it, how the 
man’s face changed! Had it seemed dead, cold, and 
vapid? Now it flushed overa burning red, every 
feature and muscle at its most nervous action, the 
lip’s scarlet lines curling, wreathing, the eyes flash- 
ing like steel. 

Lord Cuthbert stared, amazed at the unlooked for 
transformation. 

“ You know Miss Lloyd and the count?” 

“T have heard of Miss Lloyd. I kuew her father 
in business some years back, and I sought her out, 
because of her grand and beautiful looks. ‘That is 
all I know, though I was interested in hearing that 
she is to marry this Count Lubin.” 

His ears were keen enough to catch Lord Cuth- 
bert’s low sigh. 

“ My lord,” cried the stranger eagerly, “ you treat 
me kindly, and in a more gentlemanly fashion than 
most young gentlemen of noble birth would condes- 
cend to. It emboldens me to ask you more, while I 
frankly tell you that my watching does not include 


| the lady except as she is ensnared by this Count Lu- 


bin’s wiles.” 

“ Ensnared !” repeated his lordship. 

“ Aye, by the most arch-fiend that Satan has ever 
sent into the world for many a year. Stay, let me 
keep myself calm, for I cannot let all my blood run 
mad, as it will if I dwell upon that man’s character, 
without paying forit dearly by deadly exhaustion 
afterwards. Tell me if I read your face rightly ; if 
you also love this beautiful woman ; if you would 
save her from a villain ?” 

“T would, with the sacrifice of my life if need be,”” 
answered Lord Cuthbert, fervently. 

“Then you will give me what help lies in your 
power to follow lis movements, to watch every turn 
of the game until the right moment arrives for me to 
step in and unmask him. Ah, you will understand 
then what powerful emotion keeps me alive, and 
holds together the decaying body and the living 
soul.” 

“T will certainly do anything to prevent Miss 
Lloyd from falling into a base man’s power, though 
to tell the truth, 1 cannot see how she is in danger. 
Her father is very exclusive, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the world; he could searcely be im- 
posed upon. Besides, her own pride and exceeding 
haughtiness will be likely to save her from auy ill 
designs.” 

“You do not know this man. He who can form 
plots, and execute them, in a dungeon with shackles 
on his limbs, can weave snares for the proudest, and 
safest in the land. I tell you what I know, watch 
and see if it is not true, that this Count Lubin holds 
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the proud merchant at his beck and call. He has ob- 
tained a hold upon him, and he will not relinguish it 
until the beautiful daughter becomes his wife.” 

“ You shall give me proof of this,” exclaimed Lord 
Cuthbert, in keen excitement. 

“] will. When the time comes I will show you such 
a villain as your worst thoughts have never been 
able topicture. Meantime, will you give me a place, 
any sort of a place in your establishment, where I 
can watch this man ?” 

“He is my guest. I must have indisputable proof 
that he is, as you say, a villain and an impostor, be- 
fore I can give anyone the privilege of keeping es- 
pionage over him.” 

“Do you know Boyd, brother to the Sicilian Con- 
sul? He is one of your political men, and well known 
in London.” 

“T know him.” 

“Well, here is a letter a detective brought to me 
yesterday. It is from him, read it, and judge for 
yourself. Weare keeping quiet, you understand, lest 
the bird take alarm and fly, before the net is fairly 
spread.” 

"nis lordship read, and held out his hand. 

“T no longer question your good faith, nor es you 
for farther explanation. Come to the house this even- 
ing, and it shall be arranged—that is——”’ he stopped, 
checked by the remembrance of the errand which 
had brought him to “The Stag,”—“ it shall be, if I 
am there in possession.” 


The man opened his eyes, seeing which Lord Cuth-. 


bert made haste to get away, before committing him- 
self any farther. 

As King. John came dashing up the avenue, the 
carriage was just drawn up at the ‘e- with the re- 
turning party. The count helped Miss Barbara to 
alight, and then held out both hands for Hester Lloyd, 
with a smile so peculiar, so palpably expressive of 
proprietorship, that it stung Lord Cuthbert to a sud- 
den passion of anger. He sprang down from his sad- 
dle, and bounded across the space between, opening 
the door on that side. 

Hester turned quickly the face which had been 
pale also with anger, glowing with pleasure and re- 
lief. 

“Ah, your lordship—home from your canter? 
Thank you!” 

And she gave him her hand, and, after he had as- 
sisted her to alight, remained a moment chatting with 
him. 

‘The count never moved, until the coachman drove 
down to the stables with the carriage, but stood look- 
ing at the pair, with lips curled in a smile of deadly 
malice, and eyes glittering with a cold, baleful glare. 
It was Mr. Lloyd who came forward hastily, and 
drew his daughter’s band through his arm. 

“ Hester, Hester, don’t you see Miss Evesham has 
gone into the house?” 

“Yes, papa, I know. I had a word to speak to 
Lord Cuthbert. My lord, pray excuse my retreat. I 
will finish another time.” 

The Count Lubin walked up to Lord Cuthbert, 
even while Miss Lloyd was in hearing. 

“T think, your lordship, we shall spend our last 
day with you to-day. We have enjoyed it exceed- 
ingly, but one must tear oneself away even from such 
delightful hospitality as this.” 

“We!” repeated Lord Cuthbert, with icy polite- 
ness. “I hope that pronoun does not include Mr. 
Lloyd?” 

“Mr, Lloyd and Miss Lloyd also,” returned the 
count, with that coldly glittering smile of his. 

Lord Cuthbert turned to the merchant, looking the 
indignation he felt. 

“T hope, my dear sir, you will not feel called upon 
to make so abrupt a close of your visit, even though 
the count insists upon taking his departure.” 

Lawrence Lloyd’s face was suffused with the 
shame and humiliation he felt. 

“You know I hardly was able to take the time to 
stay as longas this. I really thiuk we must go.” 

Count Lubin smiled calmly. Oh, the insolence of 
his look and tone! Hester Lloyd, still standing at 
the threshold of the great door, set her white teeth 
together, and clenched her slender hand fiercely ; 
but Lawrence Lloyd, the once stern and haughty re- 
prover of the slightest familiarity or forwardness, 
only bent his head, and turned away in silence, his 
flushed face alone betraying his humiliation or re- 
sentment. 

The count followed up the steps; but before he 
reached the door Miss Lloyd had vanished. 

She came back, however, in answer to Miss Bar- 
bara’s eager, agitated voice, when the latter appeared 
at the open door of Kitty’s room, her shawl on her 
arm, her bonnet still in hand. 

“ Hester, Hester, where are you! Oh, Cuthbert!” 
she added, as his lordship came that moment through 
the outer door, “come and hear Kitty’s story.” 

Lord Cuthbert knew what had come to pass, and 
80 did Hester Lloyd the moment she cast her eyes 





upon Kitty’s tear-stained, agitated face, and shining 
eyes. 

"Kitty was sitting on the divan, leaning against her 
mother’s shoulder, their hands clasped. Mrs. Cart- 
wright’s face was pallid, and evidently held sternly 
against revealing all the emotion in her heart. 

The sympathising friends grouped around them 
silently. 

“ Now tell them, Kitty,” cried dear little Miss 
Barbara, with such a tremulous smile that it was 
very like weeping. 

“T hardly think we fail to guess,” said Hester 
Lloyd, in a very low, but gentle voice. “Iam sure 
I congratulate you from the very dopths of my heart. 
You have found the lost brother.” 

“ Yes, oh, yes,” answered Kitty, “our own dear 
Ross is alive—is safe! Now, indeed, our happiness 
is complete, is it not, dear mother?” 

Mrs. Cartwright pressed the fluttering fingers and 
bent her head, in acquiescence of course. 

Everyone understood that ; but even Miss Barbara 
wondered how it was possible for the mother to re- 
main so calm and undemonstrative, when her deadly 
paleness showed it was not for lack of emotion. 

“ You have received a letter from him. The mys- 
tery is explained,” prompted Hester, forgetting her 
own eonbias in her eager sympathy with her friend. 

* Better, oh, far better than that. I have had better 
evidence than the cold gry! of written words. 
I have seen him, spoken with him, held his hand. 
My brother has been here.” 

“ Here,” echoed Lord Cuthbert, in a quivering 
voice. ; 

But what was more natural than that he should be 
deeply affected by the return to life of this tried and 
trusty companion ? 

“He has been here—but why did he not wait ? 
He must have known how rejoiced Cuthbert would 
be at the news and assurance of his safety?” ex- 
claimed Miss Barbara. “ Kitty, dear, I have a mind 
to scold you, that you did not keep him till Cuthbert 
came.” 

Kitty laughed. 

“Indeed, I tried; but I could not blame him, ho 
was such a sorry-looking object. You see he came 
to look about and find how matters stood. Foolish 
Ross! as if there could be any change in us that 
should make his appearance tuwelcome! But he 
was in such a queer disguise, Did I tell you that I 
did not know him at first, though I talked with him 
a long while, and liked him ever so much?” 

“Not know your own brother? Oh, Kitty, you 

certainly had none of your godmother’s shrewd- 
ness.” 
“ Well, indeed, Miss Barbara, I don’t think you 
will wonder so much when you know how he has 
changed. He was ill so long in the first place, and 
then it is three years—and those strange clothes, and 
his different manner—indeed, I am not so stupid, 
amI,mamma? Even mamma started back and looked 
at him long and earnestly—so long that poor Ross 
was distressed and frightened—before she held out her 
hand to him. He was in haste to get away before 
you all returned, and found him here in that mas- 
querading suit. But he will look more natural in his 
proper clothing. Oh, is it not beautiful that he has 
come back to find a happy home waiting for him ? 
Lord Cuthbert, he told me to tell you that he thanked 
you for your kindness.” 

“ He thanked me,” repeated his lordship, in 
unmeaning voice; “ he said he thanked me ?’ 

Mrs. Cartwright had been sitting there, holding 
fast to Kitty’s hand, but through all this conversa- 
tion had never lifted her eyes. She raised them now, 
and fixed them steadily and searchingly upon Lord 
Cuthbert’s face. 

It paled to the very lips, but there came an eagle 
gleaming into the eyes. 

“I must go to him at once; I cannot wait his re- 
turn. Did he tell you where he could be found?” he 
asked, firmly. 

“Indeed I never asked him. I took it for granted 
he would come back to us as soon as possible. What 
was it he said about hoping to see us in our own 
home speedily ; or was it you who said it, mamma, 
when you gave him that purse which he was so loath 
to receive? Poor fellow! he does not quite realise 
yet that we are no longer in poverty.” 

“JT asked him, dear; but he did not tell me. He 
said he would return presently, in more préseutable 
aspect.” 

“ It sounds like a little romance. If he comes this 
afternoon we will leave you to enjoy him alone,” 
spoke Miss Barbara, in her sprightly fashion. I re- 
joice so much, so very much for you!” 

“ And to think, dear Hester, I shall really be able 
to introduce you to Ross. Don’t you know how I 
used to say——” But here Kitty stopped, aware 
that what she had often planned would hardly meet 
his lordship’s approval. 

Hester Lloyd bent down, and kissed her friend, 


a blank, 





with an eloquent smile which was more tender than 
the words: 

“Dear Kitty, I can only reiterate how glad I am 
for you. Long may you enjoy your brother’s love 
and care!” 

Miss Barbara, too, shook her hand warmly. 

It was natural they should all look for a similar 
congratulation from his lordship ; but he only stood 
there grave and silent. He turned presently, glanced 
uneasily from Kitty to her mother, and then mur- 
mured, half inaudibly : 

“T will see him. I must see him promptly,” and 
retreated from the room. 

“Well,” thought Kitty, half in indignation, half in 
perplexity, “itis certain thereis one person thoroughly 
glad of poor Ross’ return. His sister Kitty has no 
strange doubts, nor formalities for him ; but I verily 
believe no one else can say the same. Poor Ross! 
but he shall find no change in me. I know he felt 
that strange, incomprehensible expression of mamma’s 
face. And now to meet it again in Lord Cuthbert. 
Poor dear fellow; he will almost think he had better 
have remained there, buried alive in the old convent. 
But no, he shall not! I will make it up to him. He 
shall find one who loves and trusts him the same as 
ever !” 

But Kitty did not speak these thoughts, even after 
Miss Barbara’s and Hester’s retreat left her alone 
with her mother. She only said, meditatively: 

“T think, mamma, I can ride in the carriage to- 
morrow, and visit the new home, if that is all you 
are waiting for. I begin to be impatient myself to 
feel sure that it is really our home.” 

“Tam not certain but you may; you have im- 
proved rapidly. There was something doubtful about 
one title which Lord Cuthbert wished to look up be- 
fore the deeds were made out.” 

“ Lord Outhbert !” repeated Kitty, trying not to 
betray in her voice any of the pettishness she felt. 
“But, mamma, will it be necessary for him to man- 
age it, now we have Ross ? Iam afraid he will be 
hurt at your lack of confidence.” 

“It would certainly be wanting in respect as well 
as confidence to take it away from Lord Cuthbert, 
now that he has gone so far in the matter. My dear 
child, I shall endeavour to please them both, if pos- 
sible. Lie quictly now, and try not to excite your- 
self; we shall have you feverish presently.” 

Kitty returned her kiss, and ventured to say 
timidly : 

“You do not blame me, mamma, that I am glad and 
happy over this return of my brother ?” 

“ Blame you, darling! Nay, all the best joy I find 
is in your happiness. Be happy, Kitty, as happy as 
possible, and while you may.” 

She went out abruptly as she said this, leaving her 
daughtor more mystified than ever. Mrs. Cartwright 
proceeded quietly to the library door, and knocked. 

Lord Cuthbert opened it promptly. His face looked 
somehow less worn and weary-looking ; there was 
even a bright glimmer of eager hope in his oyes. 
Glancing in, she saw the library table piled with pa- 
pers and account books, and she said, hesitatingly: 

“Perhaps you are busy, and I shall hinder you.” 

“No, oh, no! Come in, please. I was only sum- 
ming np the last two years’ accounts of the Lyle es- 
tates.” 

He set her a chair, and took another near it. 

Mrs. Cartwright sat silent, with downcast eyes. 
Now that she had come, she scarcely knew what to 
say. 
x Ihave been putting down the totals of receipt and 
expenditure,” said Lord Cuthbert, with a little par- 
donable exultation in his tone, “ and I find that the 
last three years have doubled the income, and yet ex- 
pended but one-third of the old amount set down in 
the debts. Through my management there is cer- 
tainly no opportunity for blame or lamentation. Au- 
other year will yield a handsome return.” 

“You have made order and profit come out of 
chaos and wastefulness. I understand it fully. Bet- 
ter than that, you have established a character which 
one may well be thankful to assume. I do not my- 
self see how anyone can blame or trouble you,” re- 
turned she, without looking at him. 

He started, and glanced hastily towards her, then 
opened his lips eagerly, but closed them again. 

“T came to ask you if—if you had any advice to 
give me in reference to the new claim upon me,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Cartwright more composedly, yet still 
steadily avoiding his eye. 

“T shall see him myself—the sooner the better for 
all parties,” answered he ; “after that I will talk with 
you freely.” 

Now at last she turned her eyes upon his face. He 
would talk with her freely! Oh, the blessed meaning 
in those words! Her heart was swelling, her lips 
trembling at the thought. She held out her hand, 
and their eyes met in one earnest, yearning gaze. 

His flushed face was close to hers, and Mrs. Cart- 
wright suddenly bent forward, and kissed him. 























































































“You forgive me ?” exclaimed he hearsely. 

“T love you,” was the low reply. 

*“ You know—you understand ?” he faltered. 

“ Nay, I am bewildered and mystified, everywhere, 
Lut in my heart; that can never err, and knows its 
own. 

And as she said this Mrs. Cartwright caught away 
the hands he had grasped in his grateful gladness, 
and hurried through the doorway. She had heard 
the step on the other side the door, and meant to 
escape before she should meet anyone; but she nearly 
stumbled over Count Lubin. He glanced sharply 
into her face which she could not entirely free from 
its traces of agitation, but bowed with his accus- 
tomed: extravagance of politeness, and then walked 
iu through the open door into the library, starting 
back, in pretended surprise, as he perceived the mas- 
ter of the house. 

‘I beg your lordship’s pardon. I found the door 
open, and supposed the room unoccupied. There is 
one of your queer English words which puzzles me, 
and 1 come to consult the dictionary. I had no wish 
to intrude.” 

“You need not consider it an intrusion,” replied 
Lord Cuthbert, walking back to the table and gather- 
ing up the papers there. “Pray accomplish your ob- 
ject. You will find all the recognised authorities 
there.” 

‘The count, humming a tune, went up to the stand, 
and turned over the leaves of the great dictionary. 

Lord Cuthbert scarcely knew why he felt angry 
and indignant with the man, but he knew that all his 
first antagonistic impressions had revived with re- 
doubled force. He wished heartily that the count’s 
threat of a sudden leave-taking might be promptly 
carried out. While yet the latter was lingering idly 
over the dictionary, Watson, the oveyseer, came to 
the door. 

“J have brought all the accounts, as you asked 
me, your lordship,” said he, as Lord Cuthbert opened 
tle rear door in answer to his knock. 

The count heard, and lifted his eyebrows, but a 
moment after took silent leave. 

“What is up now ?” he queried, as he walked out 
into the hall. “The fellow has some secret, and 
judging by this Mrs. Cartwright’s face, she shares 
it. I wish I might put my hand upon it. Not that 
it is important on my own account, but as a weapon 
to use with this proud Jadye-love of mine. Where's 
that garrulous old Luke? I'll hunt him up, and see 
what bits of family history I can obtain.” 

And Count Lubin sauntered out into the gardens, 
and presently looked over the stable, talking generally 
with all the servants he met. Before he came back 
he spied Luke with the gardener, getting a basket of 
floweis for the dinner-iable. He made his way care- 
lessly so as to fall in with them, and lingered around 
the beds where they were cutting flowers, praising 
first the gardeners’s skill, and then having, with 
that singular, subtle power of his, guaged Luke’s 
mind and motives, he proceeded to rouse the old ser- 
vitor’s pride, by admiring the Lyle grounds and man- 
sion, and dexterously brought the conversation to 
the history of the family. That earnest, attentive, 
respectful manuer he assumed, was the most power- 
ful of all flattery for faithful, zealous Luke, who, al- 
most before he was himself quite aware of it, was 
telling over with eager enthusiasm how long the 
Lyles had been a power and ornament for the 
county. 

“ And the parents of the present lord died young 


“Yes, your lordship, quite young.” 

“ And this wonderful family has never, I suppose, 
had a delinquent member, not a single black sheep, 
All just like your admirable ‘master, so upright and 
steady, such models of propriety ?” 

“I suppose you are thinking of the master’s wild 
days. ‘Lhere’s many as can find nothing else must 
needs go to them.” 

“Ah! so he had wild days! Upon my honour, I 
never suspected it!” 

“Indeed, but it is the best blood that runs hotly in 
youth. The more credit, say I, to my Lord Cuth- 
bert that he has changed about, so it seems one can 
hardly recognise the same man.” 

“No one can hardly recognise him? Howis that ?” 

And Luke told the whole story of the wild life of 
riotous living—the three years of foreign journeying, 
and the coming of a master to be loved and respected, 
to retrieve the ill name and the unworthy deeds. 

“It isan unusual case, It is only some very start- 
ling thing that makes such a change.” 

“I know it; but we know of nothing except that 
sudden death of his secretary, Miss Cartwright’s 
brother, you know; @ young fellow of great promise, 
they tell me, who looked so much like his lordship 
that he was often taken for him. I never saw him 
myself, but I must say that when my Lord Cuthbert 
smiles cheerily he always has a look like that sunny- 
faced Miss Kitty.” 
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“Well, Luke, I must confess you have a won- 
devful conversational talent. I don’t know when I’ve 
been so entertained. I congratulate you upon your 
noble master, and your master upon so faithful and 
appreciative a servant.” 

And saying this, the count walked away, but the 
moment he was at a safe distance from Luke’s ob- 
servation, he smote his hands together gleefully. 

“T have it! By heavens, I have the clue! and it 
is a secret worth mastering. My Lord Cuthbert, I 
can show to your fastidious Hester a pretty deep 


shortcoming on the part of her paragon. I can take ! 


care of you, if you make any attempt to interfere 
with my interests. For Ihave guessed the truth.” 

In this exultant frame of mind he returned to the 
drawing-room, to find Miss Evesham and Mr. Lloyd 
its sole occupants. 

“ A reduced circle,” he said, rather discontentedly. 

“My daughter is making her preparations for 
leaving,” spoke Mr. Lloyd, hastily, in the tone of one 
making excuse; “she will accompany us home in 
the morning.” 

“ And Kitty and her mother are, of course, too 
much engrossed with their happy news to care to 
come here. I believe they are expecting him soon.” 

“ Expecting him! whom, I pray you?” 

“The newly recovered son and brother. What, 
haven’t you heard the delightful news ? Is it possible 
you haven’t heard what has surprised and pleased 
us allso much? Why, count, where have you been 
not to know that Ross Cartwright has returned ?” 

“ Ross Cartwright—Mrs. Cartwright’s son—alive ? 
Then where is—I beg your pardon, Miss Evesham, 
do you mean that his lordship and the secretary are 
both here ?” 

“Of course his lordship is here, and the other, 
Ross Cartwright, has been here and is coming again. 
Ife was not drowned after all. Why, he is the very 
one you heard about, and Kitty's intuitions were all 
right.” 

The Count Lubin did not look so pleased as inno- 
cent Miss Barbara had anticipated. 

“It is very odd, very odd indeed,” he stammered, 
and then he muttered to himself: “and so I’ve lost 
the pleasure of bringing forward the pretty little 
dénouement. However, it is no affair of mine, none 
whatever.” 

But nevertheless, he watched very closely from the 
window commanding the avenue entrance, where he 
presently established himself, and he saw almost as 
quickly as two other watchers sitting rigidly at upper 
windows, when a tall, slender gentleman came lei- 
surely down through the gateway, and turned into 
the front entrance walk. 

Almost before the bell had given its summons, the 
master of the house was at the hall door, and the 
footman withdrew, a little shocked, perliaps, at the 
breach of propriety, but understandivug promptly that 
his services were to be dispensed with. 

That young master, with his fine, intellectual face, 
his deep blue eyes, and waving brown hair, tall, 
slender, aristocratic in look and gesture, standing on 
the threshold there, under the old carved lions of the 
Lyle doorway, held out his hands to that other, 
equally handsome and aristocratic and youthful look- 
ing; and the two stood there—counterparts—twin 
brothers, one could almost declare—living likenesses 
one of the other; and yet for all that, very different 
and unlike. 

The strength, power, and dignity on the grave 
features of one, were supplied in the other by a gay, 
frank, sunny cheer, which betokened an elastic and 
buoyant temperament. He on the threshold, the ac- 
knowledged master of Lyle Hall, was a deepened, 
darkened, impassioned presentiment of the other, 
whose fairer complexion, sunnier hair, aud bluer 
eyes, made him really by far the handsomer of the 
two. 

“T am glad to see you—from the very depths of 
my soul I can sayit. I bless heaven for its mercy in 
bringing you back!” repeated the master of Lyle 
Hall, with an intensity of fervour in his tone which 
left no doubt of his sincerity. 

“T thank you very much. Your lordship is very 
kind. I owe you the warmest of thanks,” returned 
the other, coolly, with just the faintest possible de- 
fiance perceptible in his tone. 

“ Come in—come into the librarya moment. We 
must talk in private.” 

He followed—this new-comer—into the old room, 
rich in the antique carvings which had been there a 
century before, and those brilliant blue eyes ran 
lightly from one object to another. 

“A fine old room, your lordship ; I wish you joy 
of it.” 

The darker, deeper eyes looked over to him sadly, 
with a new trouble in them. 

“T have had no joy, no joy at all,” he said, slowly. 
“ And it was right that I should not. I pray you do 
not mock me. You know—you must know that I 
believed you dead. You may remember how many 








times you said, in jest, that you should be glad to 
leave me your inheritance. 1 think you understand 
also the temptations which urged me most powerfully, 
unselfish ones certainly, but I do not say it was par- 
donable in me to yield to them. I only urge that 
they helped me to. decide weakly—wickedly. 
Heaven knows I have been shown the wrong—that 
I have suffered in the expiation—and heaven also 
knows that I have striven, with all my power, to bo 
a blessing and an honour to the name, and the sitna- 
tion, false though it might be. But, thank heaven, it 
is at anend! Ihave kept accounts closely, in case 
of any accident to myself. If you will glance them 
over you will perceive that, if I have been an usurper, 
I have not likewise been an unjust steward. The 
Lyle estates yield a better income than of old. You 
will find Bid 

“ Enough,” exclaimed the other, with a boyish blush 
crimsoning his cheek, “ I have heard enough already, 
from outside sources, to make me rejoice that there 
is so worthy an incumbent, in so proud a position. I 
meant it all when I said that I wished you joy. Did 
you think that I come here to draw upon myself the 
indignation of the county? Nay, my lord Cuthbert 
of Lyle Hall, shall I foist an idler, and driveller, and 
roysterer, in the place of a noble gentleman? I am 
Ross Cartwright, a man with -heart and soul enough 
left, to resolve to be worthy of the great and priceless 
blessing of a mother and sister. Let me go to them, 
Lord Cuthbert.” 

“I do not understand you,.sir.. You will not, ob, 
you will not be so cruel as to insist upon the contin- 
uation of this exchange of identity? Mave some 
mercy upon me!” 

“I do not see what I have to do with the matter. 
I merely acquiesce in the events which come. I 
come forth from what was literally a depth of great 
waters, and find myself Ross Cartwright. It is ra- 
ther bewildering at first, but I like the change, nay, 
I am not sure but it will work the salvation of my 
honest character. If it please your lordship, let me 
go to my mother, and that precious little sister, 
whose pure and tender heart gives me a new glimpse 
of womanhood.” 

“And 1?” demanded Lord Cuthbert, fiercely, “ is 
my heart to pine and starve ?” 

The blue eyes grew bluer under the sparkle that 
darted over them, the handsome red lips curled un- 
der the tawny moustache into an arch smile. 

“ By no means, my dear Lord Cuthbert ; take with 
Lyle Hall, and its proud name, the old suit also. 
There is—Hester Lloyd! My life upon it, the lord 
of Lyle will not sue this time in vain.” 

As he spoke he rose and crossed the room, and laid 
his hand on the door. 

“T will not submit to this!” exclaimed the other, 
fiercely ; “ you shall be compelled to take what be- 
longs to yon. 

“ But, my dear Lord Cuthbert, just look at the situa- 
tion, as I have done, calmly, and in a rational way. 
There are the circumstances recognised, acknow- 
ledged, accepted on all sides. Unless both parties 
come forward and agree in their statements, of what 
avail all the declarations in the world from a solitary 
person? Don’t you see that a mountain ofone-sided 
testimony can’t disturb that Lord Cuthbert Lyle, who 
was recognised and accepted by the British consul in 
Geneva, when both lord and secretary were alive and 
well? I tell you I have turned the testimony in and 
out, this way and that, angrily and fiercely in days 
gone by, but lately with the utmost gratitude and 
joy; and I tell you, unless you and I agree, all the 
rest of the world may labour in vain to change back 
what was so easily transformed. And so, with your 
good will, I hope, my Lord Cuthbert, I am going to 
rejoice in my mother and sister, and tryto be worthy 
of them. For you, keep you in the sphere you adorn 
and ennoble, of which—understand me—I wish you 
sincere joy. And if there is any Lyle pride in mo— 
sometimes I am almost inclined to doubt it—but if 
there is it will receive deeper gratification, knowing 
how worthily you will bear away its honours.” 

With this the young gettleman bowed, half in si- 
cere friendship and admiration, half in mocking tri- 
umph, and held out his hand. 

The other drew back sorrowfully. 

“Nay, not upon such a compact as that. It is 
wrong, wicked. Think of them, those innocent ones 
upon whom you will impose. And be sure, besides, 
that they will find you out.” 

“T will make the trial, at least. That much I have 
a right to claim, and I insist upon taking it.” 

“Then itis possible you may change your mind?” 

“All things are possible, so that may be. But I 
demand, I insist upon a trial.” 

And he passed out. Mr. Lloyd, coming in a little 
after, found Lord Cuthbert sitting dejectedly, his 
head bent down to his clasping hands, his eyes full of 
wistful grief that seemed singularly incongruous with 
his unusually brilliant and fortunate lot. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 
———@——_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XIv. 


Tue excitement from which Paul had suffered for 
so long culminated in serious illness. When he had 
reached Paris he was in a high state of nervous fe- 
ver. By the merest chance he went to the same hotel 
as that occupied by Mabel, who had been taken to 
the gay city with the idea that the amusements and 
festivities of the French capital would tend to restore 
her to something like her own state of mind. As 
soon as the young girl knew who the invalid was, 
she insisted upon becoming his nurse, and by dint of 
the greatest care and watchfulness Paul was restored 
to convalescence. His gratitude to his preserver, aud 
former betrothed, knew no bounds. 

A week had passed, and Paul Hamlin had recovered 
and was about to start for the north. 

*T was early morning, and with downcast eye he 
stood by the window, sadly thinking of the separa- 
tion which must be between himself and Mabel. 

As he stood thus, thinking of the inevitable part- 
ing, she entered, and touching him lightly upon the 
shouldei, said : 

“Come, Paul, it is nearly time for youto depart.” 

He quickly turned, and with a sad, reproving 
smile, he asked: 

“And are you so desirous to be rid of my pre- 
sence? Oh, Mabel!” 

She repressed the tears that arose to her eyes at 
his words, and gazing directly into his face with 
those luminous orbs, she lowly replied : 

“Paul, L have no reproaches to cast upon myself 
for unkind words to you.” 

He rushed towards her, and in his impulsive love 
and deep contrition, would have clasped her to his 
ums ; but again those eyes were bent upon him, and 
he stopped with shame and hung his head. ‘Then, 
as he recovered his self-command, he observed : 

“My impulse will work my ruin.” 

She saw a chance for counsel, and interrupted him 
with: 

“T really fear so, Paul; and, since I exert the most 
influence over you, will you curb it for my sake ?” 

“Por your sake,” he rapturously repeated. “Oh, 
Mabel, I will do anything for your sake—command 
nme, 
She hesitated a moment, and then returned in a 
low voice : 

“Love and make Louise happy.” 

“Only one question, Mabel—could you love me 
alter I had loved another?” 


[MABEL’S PERIL. | 


“ Not another, Paul; but my love for you will in- 
crease with your love for your wife—my sister !” 

He gazed upon her in mute admiration. 

“Her qualities are of heaven, and not of earth,” 
he murmured, and dashed a tear-drop from his eye. 

In a moment he continued, aloud: 

“ Heaven help me, Mabel, I will. But,” and his 
voice becanie almost inaudible from excess of emo- 
tien, “do you think happiness will ever be given to 
you and I ?” 

“T know not, Paul; heaven rules for the best.” 

“ Mabel, the carriage is at the door, in a moment 
I shall leave you; we may never meet again, since 
you make this your home. Will you kiss me once, 
Mabel, ’twill give me strength ?” 

“T will give you my blessing and take your hand, 
but that I cannot do.” 

“Can you refuse me even that, Mabel. Louise in 
her goodness, would be glad to know that you made 
me thus happy.” 

“Tt makes not the least difference in regard to 
that, Paul. If you were my husband I should not 
allow even Louise to kiss you—the rule is as good 
in her case.” 

“Oh, Mabel, you are always right!” and he looked 
upon her with awe and veneration. 

“Tam glad you think so, Paul, though my con- 
science often reminds me of many things in which I 
am wrong.” 

“ We all have our faults; but yon—oh, Mabel, are 
the nearest to perfection. And now I must leave you.” 

“Yes Paul, adieu!” and as she spoke she extended 
her hand, though her heart almost failed her, 

He grasped her hand; the touch thrilled him, and 
with the words “ forgive me,” he pressed a kiss upon 
her brow, glanced fondly yet sadly upon her, and 
with a heavy heart left the house. 

Entering the carriage, he sank back upon the seat 
and allowed his painful thoughts full sway, as he was 
rolled on towards the railroad station. 





CHAPTER XV. 


But Mabel’s anxiety would not allow her to remain 
in Paris. She knew that, although Paul was conva- 


the symptoms which had nearly cost him his life. 
She determined to proceed to London along with 

him, but disguised beyond the power of recognition. 

With the aid of her French maid, Felice, she 





to him in the compartment of the railway carriage, 
| was the woman for whom his soul yearned. The 


lescent, there might be a chance of a recurrence of | 


managed everything cleverly, and little did Paul | 
think that the closely-veiled lady, who sat opposite | 


night was wild and gusty when they arrived at Ca- 
lais, and it was only after much hesitation that the 
captain consented to start. 

The veiled figure followed Paul like a shadow. 
Mabel knew that there was danger, and was inti- 
nitely glad that she had come. 

“ At all events, we shall share the peril together,” 
she muttered to herself. “ If the cruel sea swallows 
him up, it will also take me into its depths. Oh, 
Paul, Paul, how different all this might have been!” 

These words, spoken unconsciously and out of the 
fullness of her heart, had a startling effect. Paul 
was close to her, and within hearing. 

He turned round, and a look of surprise and be- 
wilderment came into his face. 

“Great heaven, Mabel!” 

In an instant she saw she was recognised. 

With a low cry he sprang towards her, and she 
could not resist the passionate embrace. 

“Oh, Panl, forgive me. I could not bear to think 
of you going alone.” 

The words came from her lips in the midst of 
choking sobs, and Paul could only strain her to hig 
arms, and mutter: 

“My Mabel, my preserver !” 

And now it was that the captain bitterly regretted 
having put to sea, and the frightened passengers 
bewailed the temerity which prompted them to trust 
their lives to the frail craft on sucha night. Such 
was the intensity of the storm, that the engine room 
became flooded with water, and the machinery was 
stopped. ‘The vessel was pitching about in the 
trough of the ocean powerless, aud every moment 
threatened some dire catastrophy. 

At last the crisis came. 

Another steamboat from the English side of the 
channel ran into the doomed vessel, and in an in- 
stant it was perceptible that only a miracle could 
save them from destruction. 

Paul Hamlin remained like a statue, clasping with 
one hand the port taffrail. He knew his danger, yet 
his thoughts were upon Mabel. At every ray of 
light he had strained his eye to discern her face, but 
saw it not. 

As the water rose to the deck amidships Panl 
Hamlin moved not, but with face ashy pale, eyes 
brilliantly burning, and teeth firmly set, awaited the 
dissolution of the vessel If he could not rescue 
Mabel, he could, at least, die with her. And the re- 
flection was not frauglit with fear or repugnance, for 
his life was wrecked long ago. 

As these thoughts crossed through his mind a 
| gleam of forked lightning lighted the moaning waves; 

Paul sprang forward to the starboard bows. ‘here, 
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in the slaty surf, her white face forming a terrible 
yet beautiful contrast with the gloom in which it was 
framed, was Mabel, her lovely features raised ap- 
pealingly to heaven, and her delicate hands vainly 
striving to battle with the angry waters. 

Like a phantom the dread picture had vanished ; 
*twas dark again. With a howl of agony, Paul Ham- 
lin spravg high in the air, and sank beneath the 
waters. An instant more, and he arose and swam 
bravely towards the spot where a moment before he 
had seen her. 

At nearly every stroke of his vigorous arms, some 
poor creature clung to him, and begged for life. Al- 
though it seemed like murder, although it caused 
him a shudder, he was obliged to push them from 
him, and hurry towards her whom he loved. He 
could save but one, it must be her. 

But why dwell upon this painful scene. It was 
only after efforts almost superhuman that Paul Ham- 
lin succeeded in reaching Mabel; and, having done 
so, there was safety. The opposing steamer had 
lowered their boats, and Paul and Mabel were the 
tirst to be rescued. ‘Iwo days afterwards they were 
in London. The parting was painful. “ Mabel went 
home at once, and Paul, sad and dejected, proceeded 
to his hotel. 

As he sat in the coffee-room, gazing thoughtfully 
out of the window, he felt a hand laid upon his 
shoulder, and changing his position, encountered Sir 
Blackbeard. 

“Are you possessed of wings ?” asked Paul, half 
playfully and imitating the other’s brevity. 

“No,” replied Sir Blackbeard ; “‘butI have a heart, 
and that is more than you have.” 

“Why do you speak thus siguifieantly?” queried 
Paul, gazing upon him in astonishment. 

“Because a man that has a heart does not idle 
around cities when his wife is dangerously ill.” 

“ Louise ill—what mean you?” exclaimed Paul, 
rising to his feet and regarding the other with sad 
earnestness. 

“]T mean what I say; no more, no less.” 

“ Will you not be more explicit, and for once act 
like a rational being ?” 

Sir Blackbeard laughed scornfully. 

“T have said enough for any man of common sense 
to act from ;” and with these words he turned on his 
heel and walked away. 

Paul Hamlin lingered not another moment in Lon- 
don, but took the first train for home, and in due 
time arrived there. 

With ali possible speed he drove on towards his 
house. Upon the first landing he met Minnie, who 
quickly advanced, and pressing a kiss of welcome 
upon his lips, cried: 

“Oh, Paul, I am so glad you have come; poor 
Louise is very—very ill,” and the tears dimmed her 
eyes as she spoke. 

“Tell me, sister, what caused it—what is it ?” 

“| know not, brother; but come to her at once. 

Slowly, and with sad thoughts disturbing his mind, 
he walked up the stairs. In a moment he was upon 
the threshold of the door—her room—and this was 
the first time he had ever entered it. 

Lying upon the couch, her golden hair falling like 
a soft halo around the face nearly as pale as tlie pil- 
low upon which it rested, appeared Louise. 

As he entered a faint smile passed over the wan 
features, and raising those azure eyes, she murmured: 

“My dear, dear Paul, I am very, ok, very glad tu 
see you.” 

Paul Hamlin could not speak, but he laid his head 
down near her face, and pressed kiss after kiss upou 
the white cheek. 

“Why don’t you speak, my husband ?” 

“Minnie,” he stammered, “leave us alone.” 

As the door closed upon his sister’s retreating form, 
he took one of his wife’s little hands within h's own, 
and while tears of remorse dimmed his eyes, as he 
thought of Mabel and her words, he said in low tones: 

“Oh, my wife—my Leuise, [ have been unkind, 
cruel—yes wicked. If I had only done as Mabel con- 
jured me to do!” 

““What was that, Paul ?” 

“To love you—she begged, ay, commanded me to, 
for her sake.” 

“She is an angel, Paul—and, oh, you will cherish 
her, Paul, after | am gone; never frown or speak un- 
kindly, for she is more delicate every way thau | am.’ 

“Forbear, Louise, my darling wife, forbear ; you 
will craze me with such kindness !” 

Had Louise met his harshness with angry words, 
and returned coldness for his indifference, his sorrow 
would not have been one-half so keen. But as he 
thought of her unselfish, enduring love, her quict, 
mild forbearance, her kindness, her uniform gentle- 
ness, and her return of good fer evil, it seemed as 
if his heart would break with utter contrition. 

He arwse, pressed her now dear form to his breast, 
suurmured fond words in her ear, kissed her affec- 
tiouately, aud then prepared to leave the room. 
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“Panl, will yon send for Mabel to come?” 

“Yes, dearest,” and his voice trembled. 

“ And father and mother, too ?” 

“ Yes, dearest.” 

And, feeling that soon the pure soul would join its 
Maker in the bright fields above, the husband walked 
slowly from the room. 

A week had passed. ‘Twas night. A solemn 
silence pervaded the room, where upon her couch 
lay the delicate and wasting form of Louise Hamlin. 
Sitting at the side of the bed was her husband, with 
one fair, travsparent hand clasped in his, while his 
head was bowed by deep sorrow. 

Standing at the side of Paul, with one hand rest- 
ing upon his shoulder, was Mabel, her beautiful face 
clothed in uaspeakable sadness, and her large, liquid 
eyes bent upon her sister, in melting glances of min- 
gled love and grief. 

On the other side of the bed were Henry Leig): 
and his wife, the latter's face expressing a mother’s 
deep feeling. Thus far he had never forgiven Louise 
for her action in regard to Paul. His firm will, and 
all the harshness luis mature possessed, had been 
aroused to neutmalise any leniency which the little 
kindness in his heart might have suggested. 

At the foot of the couch stood Minnie, and near 
her, Raymond Leigh, 

“Father,” murmaredLonise, “ will you take back 
the words whieh youmttered on that day—will you 

— me ?” 
Leyes were turned ypon him in mute pleading. 

He -hesitated.a moment, aud then said: Ploeding 

“Shall I, Mabel ?” 

The lumineus orbs were directed upon him with 
an.earnest glance of stern reproach, which almost 
made him tremble, while from her lips came the 
words, in. tones which sent.a thrill to every heart: 

“Pray heaven, my father, to forgive you for ask- 
ing me that question!” 

he reply called forth the most gentle feelings of 
his nature, and while.a flush of shame for an instant 
manutied his cheek, he ‘bent forward, pressed a kiss 


upon the\brow of ‘Louise, and said, in a husky voice: 


“T forgive you, my child!” 

“Thank heaven for that!” she murmured, and 
turning to Paul, continued: “ Dear husband, lift your 
head, and look upon me; that is right. I am going 
away from you ere long, and I wish to leave in your 
care a precious charge which I know you will nourish 
as a tender plant, whom the lightest word may injure.” 

“Oh, Louise, Louise!” he cried, and pressed his 
head upon the pillow. 

“ Don’t weep, Paul ; you have made me very happy, 
and you have loved me; will you love Mabel after 
Il am gone ?” 

“Yes!” he gasped. 

“And you, my sister, will you wed Paul, if only 
for my sake ?” 

“ Louise, dear sister! what shall I say? Can I 
buy happiness with your death? Oh, no—no—no!” 

* Mabel,” and the blue eyes shone as with the 
light of heaven, “ you speak not like yourself. I rob- 
bed you of your love. I have had my short-lived 
and you and Paul are both purer and better by 


it, else it would not have been.” 

“Oh, my sweet, angelic sister—I promise!’ and 
Mabel’s grief overpowered her, and she knelt by the 
bedside. 

“ Paul.” 

“Yes, dearest !” 

“ Place your hand in mine.” 

He tenderly clasped the thin hand, and held it in 
silence to his lips. 

“ Minnie,” again spoke Louise, lowly. 

“ Yes, darling !” she sobbed, aud came slowly for- 
ward, 

“Sit down in front of me,” continued the dying 
wife. “Now, Raymond, take Minnie’s hand, and 
tell me that you will cherish her as your life, for 
she loved me when my father’s curse was hanging 
o’er my head, and none in the world cared for me.” 

A groan of sorrow welled up from Paul's heart. 

“] will, so help me heaven!” murmured Raymond, 
tremulously. 

Louise pressed his hand, and coutinued: 

“You are all surprised, but my brother has loved 
Minnie a very long time.” 

A dread, oppressive silence now occurred. 

“Tam growing weaker, dear husband. I am about 
to leave you whom I only loved! you, who are the 
star of mylife! and now that that is waning, I shall 
love you in heaven, and watch over you, while you 
are on earth. Draw nearer to me ; press your cheek 
against mine; there, lam stronger now; you know 
your touch always gave me life.” 

“Oh, God!” he cried, while the tears fell from his 
eyes, “ wilt thou spare her, tbat I may redeem myself?” 

“Oh, my husband! I implore you, reprowch not 
yourself! you have made me very happy! so happy, 
that I die conteut in your love ” 
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“ Bless you, Paul, for that!” sobbed Mabel. 

“Ah kind, patient, unselfish sister!” murmured 
Louise, “ had it not been for you, I never could haye 
enjoyed my late life; for you gave him to me whea 
you knew I loved him.” 

“Oh, Louise, if any one act of mine has made you 
happy, I am rewarded for all my suffering.” 

“ Dear Mabel, take Paul’s hand, I am going—Goi 
bless you both! 1 and the blue eyes, now gleaming 
with a dull light, glanced quickly around the room, 
aud presently in a soft, rippling voicecame the words: 

“ Dearest Paul, I feel life ebbing away—one kiss, 
my own.” 

With a heart aching with intense grief, Paul Ham- 
lin pressed a warm kiss upon the pale lips, and fora 
moment held her to him ; then staggering to his feet, 
he gazed upon the pallid face with throbbing brow 
and heavy eye. 

“Mother,” whispered Lonise, “ put your arms 
around me, as you did when I was a child; there 
now, I am happier,” and Mrs. Leigh turned aw ay 
with the tears streaming from her eyes. 

“ Minnie,” sounded the dying girl’s voice, in lower 
tones. 

With trembling form Minnie approached, ani 
softly kissed.the brow she had so often soothed in 
grief. 


“Dear sister,” said Lonise, “you are next to Paul 


and Mabel in my love, you who so often cheered me 
heart..was sad, dear, patient little Minnie.” 
ouise, my.sister,” cried Minnie, “ if heave en 
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would but spare 
and Minnie buri 
bitter tears. 

Presently a change came over the pemiitenance of 
the young wife; her facial muscles. relaxed, and the 
wan features became expressionless, the glorious 
eyes became filmy, and her strength rapidly de- 
parted. By great exertion, she whispered : 

“ Deanest, come to me.” 

With his frame sh avith emotion, Paul Hain- 
lin bent over the couch apd tenderly placed his arms 
around her. Ina moment, like the sweet breath o/ 
heaven's faintest zephyr, came the words: 

“ Heaven bless you, dearest on earth tome. I’m 
sinking, Paul—a white, glistening mist curls befor 
my eyes, sweetest music ripples on my ears—love 
Mabel—farewell, dearest!” and her form fell back 
a dead weight in his arms. 

“Great heaven, she is dead!” he cried, and re- 
peatedly kissed the lifeless cheek. 

“Come away, Paul—your wife is in heaven !” mur- 
mured Mabel, in a quivering voice, and clasping his 
hand, she led him to the drawing-room. 
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and wept 


CHAPTER XVI, 


A YEAR had passed since the events described ip 
the last chapter occurred. 

In the library of the Hamlin mansion sat Mabe! 
and Paul, hand in hand. 

In the year that had passed, the careworn look. 
which, caused by heart troubles, had previously 
shrouded her features, had disappeared, and with ii 
the paleness and pensiveness, and in their place had 
returned the delicate rose tint to her cheek, briglit- 
ued joy to her expression, and at last—thank 
heaveu—happiuess to her heart. With these indis- 
pensable auxiliaries to lighten her nature and free 
her from trouble, her full glorious beauty had again 
bloomed, and now illumined her sweet, kindly face 
with an angelic radiance. 

In the man who was seated at her side, and fondly 
gazing upon her, one would not have recognised the 
Paul Hamlin of other days. His face had changed 
from that restless, nervous look which it generally 
wore, to one of calm scrutiny, firm determination, un- 
swerving purpose and matured caution. And as he 
looked he smiled, not the quick, exciting, exhilarat- 
ing smile that formerly lighted his features, but a 
mild beam that quietly parted the lips and infused 
brilliant light into the eye—a smiie as near the re- 
flection of Mabel’s as it vould be. 

Presently Paul drew nearer, and, in a low voice, 
said: 

*OCan you realise, love, that this is our wedding 
day ?” 

“Oh, Paul. I can—yet it seems like ‘a shadowy 
dream.” 

“And you, Mabel, are you as happy as you ima- 
gined you would be?” 

“Fully, Paul.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then continued : 

“And may I never be less so.” 

He caught her to his breast and, looking sadly 
into her face, asked: 

“Why those words, dearest ?” 

“1 suppose I am childish, Paul ; but you remember 
you doubted me ouce.’ 

“Speak not of that, Mabel,” he earnestly inter- 
posed. “I would as soon mistrust heaven itself.” 
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She raised those dark orbs to his face with the 
tcars trembling upon the long lashes, and whispered : 

“Paul, as much asI love you, I would rather die 
this moment in your arms, than to live to have you 
doubt me.” 

“Mabel, you make me unhappy; doubt of you is 
as far removed from my mind as the sky is from the 
waters beneath.” 

“Dear Paul, soon to be my husband, we will speak 
no more of it, but enjoy in its full measure this sub- 
lime happiness which kind heaven has at last vouch- 
safed us.” 

He was about to reply, when Minnie entered the 
room. Advancing, she kindly kissed Mabel, and said: 

“Come, dear sister, our bridesmaids await us, and 
the company are beginning to assemble.” 

“Yes, sweet Minnie,” answered Mabel, and be- 
stowing a caress upon Paul, she arose. 

“ Brother,” whispered Minnie, with visible emotion, 
as she twined her arms about his neck, “are you 
thankful for your joy ?” 

“Tam, Minnie, both for mine and yours.” 

“And are you perfectly willing that Raymond 
should wed me ?” 

“Yes, dear, if only for one thing—’twas the wish 
of Louise.” 

She silently thanked him, and taking Mabel’s hand, 
left the room. 

Once in solitude, Paul Hamlin rested his head upon 
his hand, and soliloquised: 

“ At last I am about to partake of the bliss which 
so long has been denied me, and which I have passed 
through so much sorrow to reach. Oh, heaven, at 
times thy inscrutable works have seemed harsh, but 
now, @ man in every sense of the word, I see that for 
my benefit was the grief given to me, that I might 
appreciate your beneficent justice, and recognise the 
mysterious, though righteous workings of thy will.” 

And with these devout words he arose, and for a 
few moments slowly paced the room. 

In amoment.his bride entered, and Paul Hamlin 
started with awe and admiration, as the vision of 
taild, transcendent loveliness burst upon his view, 
and he rapturously exclaimed : 

“Oh, Mabel—my life—my love—you are the in- 
carnation of earthly beauty.” 

“If I am beautiful, Paul,” she rejoined, “I am 
glad for your sake only, for others I care not.” 

He smiled his reply, and offering his arm, the two 
proceeded to the drawing-room, where a select 
number of intimate friends were gathered to witness 
the ceremony. 

As she stood there before the minister, and heard 
those words uttered which made her a part of his 
being, he whom she had so long loved, and for whose 
sake she had passed through so much trial, a pale- 
ness overspread her face, caused by the reaction of 
intense joy which now expanded, and impregnated 
ler heart with new emotions. 

As the ceremony was concluded, and he, now her 
husband, pressed his lips to hers in silent bliss, while 
an eloquent expressiun of holy love wreathed his 
features—she directed her lustrous orbs upon him 
with a glance of mingled trust and pure affection, 
which thrilled him to his very soul, and almost 
brought the tears to his eyes. 

After all had offered their congratulations to the 
newly wedded pair, a commotion was visible among 
the guests, and a slight gentleman, attired in a suii 
of light gray, advanced and paused before the bride. 

As Paul recognised him, astonishment held him 
speechless for a moment, and then, in an under tone, 
he queried: 

“Sir Blackbeard, where did you drop from ?” 

“T am not in the habit of dropping, only on slip- 
pery pavements, when my feet desire to imitate bal- 
joons,” he characteristically replied. 

. Mabel smiled, while a slight frown clouded Paul’s 
row. 

The peculiar individual cared not for that, how- 
ever, and directing those owlish eyes upon the bride- 
groom, he sharpiy retorted, in a low tone: 

“So you are married again; I hope, young man, 
you'll endeavour to behave yourself !” 

An angry reply arose to Paul's lips, but a glance 
from his wife checked it, and he remarked: 

“Come this afternoon, my wife and self will re- 
ceive you.” 

Sir Blackbeard regarded him curiously a moment, 
and then mumbled : 

“ All right, Bacchus,” and turned away. 

“That man is the most contradictory,;inconsistent, 
impudent, and laughable person that 1 ever saw,” ob- 
served Paul. 

“He is very strange,” responded Mabel. “I much 
desire to see him, that we may kuow who and what 
he is.” 

After a short time spent in conversation the guests 
departed. Mabel had desired a quiet marriage, and 
Ser wishes had been respected, consequently there 
Was no display, no banquet, uo excitement; merely a 


- self. 





joining of hearts which had long yearned for each 
other, and which now craved silence and retirement, 
that their joy might be undisturbed. 

At two o'clock Sir Blackbeard was announced. 

Hand in hand, Mabel and Paul descended to the 
drawing-room, to meet the idiosyncratic gentleman 
in whom they unaccountably evinced a growing in- 
terest. 

As they entered, Minnie, now Mrs Raymond Leigh, 
approached her brother, and observed : 

“ There is a gentleman here, Paul, who says you 
desire to sce him.” 

“Yes, my sister, and I wish your presence also,” 
returned Paul, as he conducted Mabel to a sofa, and 
seated himself beside her. 

Sir Blackbeard, who was nearly buried in a chair 
of soft plush, now raised his head, and, like a judge 
toja culprit, snapped : 

* Well, sir, what have you to say ?” 

“ Sir Blackbeard,” answered Paul, “I will be very 
grateful if you will allow me to speak a few words 
without your favourite and original interruptions. 
Who you are I have not the slightest idea, but I do 
know that you have saved the life of my wife and 
For this I, at least, owe you the deepest grati- 
tude, and should really like to know your true name, 
and the motive which has actuated you to watch 
over and care for me so jealously.” 

“ Now, you see,” responded the person addressed, 
squinting his eyes, and extending both arms, “ now, 
you see, I say, that you could not have made such 
a pretty speech if you had swallowed arsenic when 
you tried to.” 

Paul moved uneasily and bit his lip. He had 
earnestly desired to conceal that from Mabel, who 
already knew. enough of his former vacillation and 
weakness. He noticed the momentary pallor that 
overspread her features at the words, and glancing 
into her sweet face with a re-assuring smile, he 
turned towards the unknown, and continued : 

“ You have spoken as you should of the time which 
dates back to my first knowledge of you. Will you 
now tell me how you obtained the note from Mabel, 
that you left with me that night?” 

“ You are not story-telling again are you? Well, 
I suppose I must tell you, but it won’t take long.” 

And starting forward in his chair, he continued, as 
if every word was ejected from a force-pump in his 
stomach : 

“I saw the messenger—paid him for it—took it— 
threw it upon your bureau.” 

“ How did you enter my room ?” 

* None of your business.” 

And he emitted a shrill whistle. 

Paul remained silent a moment to crush his vexa- 
tion, and then composedly resumed : 

“You are very peculiar, but allow me to inform 
you that politeness is very pleasant, and costs no- 
thing.” 

Sir Blackbeard yawned, and then extending his 
limbs, lay back in the chair, and gazing steadily at the 
young man, mumbled : 

“Tm in for it!” 

And suddenly leaping to his feet, and slapping his 
hands, he vehemently continued : 

“T tell you politeness does cost more than its 
worth. ‘T’o be polite you must wear fine cloth, that 
costs money, and don’t make homely men like you 
and I look any better; to be polite, you must talk 
well, and that costs breath; to be polite, you must 
flatter people, and that makes a liar and a fool of 
you at the same time; to be polite you must drink 
wine, and that makes a drunkard of you; to be po- 
lite you must pound a piano, and that wastes tine, 
besides crazing people ; to be polite, you must bow 
to the floor, and that isa back-breaking operation ; 
to be polite, you must wear kid gloves, and that is 
cruelty to animals !” 

Merry peals of laughter interrupted him at this 
point, aud he sank back in his chair, breathing 
heavily: 

“Thank you, Sir Blackbeard,” observed Paul, 
“your defence is excellent ; it shows you love can- 
dour.” 

“ Candour,” he squeakingly exclaimed, again rising 
to his feet, “ why that is the only thing in which you 
get truth ; you'll offend people by it, of course you 
will, because people like to be lied to, but scold when 
they’re licd about; that's the inconsistency, I tell you. 
Girls pet each other when they hate each other like 
five; men shake hands when they would like to siiake 
each other’s necks ; and all this deception because 
they are afraid of candour, It’s all a huubug— 
men are humbugs—women are humbugs—and, con- 
found it, soam I, as you'll find out if you get well 
enough acquainted with me!” { 

“Sir Blackbeard, you are a philosopher,” smiled 
Mabel. 

“ No I am not.” 

“Atall events you are very practical, and some 
of your ideas are good,” remarked Paul; “ but will 





you please favour us with some candour, and tell us 
who and what you are ?” 

“TI must, I suppose. When I first saw your pre- 
sent wife I knew that she was warm-licarted and of 
a self-sacrificing, forgiving nature. I saw you at 
the same time, and immediately became aware that 
you were impulsive, petulant, irritable and silly, 
though brave, generous and noble. I was at once 
prepossessed in Miss Mabel’s favour, and as I knew 
you were somewhat inclined that way, I determined 
to assist you whenever opportunity offered.” 

“You say that you saw us at the sume time,” in- 
terrupted Paul, with considerable earnestness ; “ will 
you disclose the time and place ?” 

“Oue November night, when I was attacked by 
roughs io the street.” 

“What!” exclaimed Paul, starting forward and 
regarding the other with doubt aud amazement ; 
“you do not mean to say that you are tle miser ?” 

“ Oh, no,” he coolly rejoined ; “ but 1 was then.” 

“Can it be possible,” ejaculated Mabel, “that you 
are the white-laired man by whose agency my hus- 
band was first brought to my notice ?” 

“Oh, don’t make so much fuss,” 
“what of it ?” 

“This much of it, my friend,” rejoined Paul, ex- 
tending his hand, “that you saved my sister and 
myself from poverty, and raised me to a fine estate. 
You are generous beyond measure, you have my sin- 
cere thanks—what more can I say ?” 

“Any quantity of nonsense,” rejoined the other, 
brusquely. 

“ Although you would repulse me by your harsh- 
ness, my gratitude is still yours,” persisted Paul. 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted Sir Blackbeard, 
with an authoritative wave of the hand, “do not be 
in too much of a hurry with your gratitude, you may 
change it to revenge.” 

Paul gazed upon him in silent inquiry. 

The other whistled lowly a moment, and then 
looking up, quickly said: 

“TI hate to talk, you probably know that already, 
but I am obliged to satisfy your curiosity; so don’t 
interrupt me, but let me conclude as soon as possible. 

“As I have remarked, I am different from every- 
body else. I was born so, and as | grew to manhood 
levinced peculiarities which induced some to call 
me ‘fool,’ others to asperse me as ‘ knave,’ and the 
remainder to vote me a ‘disagreeable incongruity.’ 
I may have merited some, perhaps all of these com- 
plimentary titles so lavishly showered upon me; at 
all events 1 changed not, but endeavoured from a 
petiy spirit of revenge to assume more eccentric and 
unpleasant manners, which at last grew upon me. | 
have been in nearly all kinds of business. In my 
youth I became enthusiastic over painting, and 
spoiled more than a dozen miles of canvass ia creat- 
ing absurd parodies upon nature ; and at last, nearly 
poisoning myself with white lead, 1 became fright- 
ened as well as disgusted, and concluded that it was 
too dirty a profession for one ofy my delicate and re- 
fined tastes. I remember that my father advised 
me to paint beneath each production my name, that 
its admirers might know whether it was an ox ora 
frog. This, as you may imagine, did not please me ; 
and chancing to hear ‘Ole Bull’ perform upon tho 
violin, I at once became assured that I could do 
nearly as well, and purchasing one of those whining 
instruments, I at once commenced practice. Instead 
of becoming as great a musical character as I had 
anticipated, I was denounced as the terror of the 
community, even to the cats, who vied with me and 
increased their howling, which everybody said was 
eminently preferable to the strains which I drew 
from my violin. 

.“ Finding that public opinion was waxing too 
powerful, I gave up music, and essaying physic, was 
immediately apprenticed to the village apothecary. 
I succeeded very well for a short time, but at last 
made a mistake which almost killed two women, and 
came very near to introducing me into a prison. 
This had rather a cooling effect upon me, and I re- 
mained quiet for some time. Then I began study- 
ing ventriloquism, and succeeded so well that I be- 
came the terror of every gathering, social, or other- 
wise, within ten miles, This could notlastlong, and 
I was soon complained of. Finding that my various 
talents met with no appreciation at home, I went 
away, and shortly after joined a circus, wherein my 
powers of ventriloquism were brought into active 
requisition. I had travelled with this establishment 
about three months, when one day I was tossed 
several feet in the air by an impudent elephant. 
Fortunately I sustained no serious injuries, but was 
fully cured of my passion for the ring. Knowing 
not what to do, I determined to return home. 

“My father received me kindly, and I again entered 
upon life. One trade and profession was tried, and 
then another, and at last 1 came to the conclusion 
that I was good for nothiug. My father very 
earnestly remarked that he had entertained the 
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s:me opinion for a long time. That angered me,and 
1 promised if het would bestow upon me a certain 
sum of money, that I would never trouble him again. 
fe readily acceeded to my request, and was doubt- 
less glad to be rid of me so easily. 

“J left his home with the firm resolve to make a 
fortune. I engaged in mercantile pursuits—pre- 
viously changing my name that those who had ever 
kuown me should not recognise me by that. I was 
very successful. Time rolled on, and I saw a chance 
to make an extensive fortune, and by fraud. It is 
something that is done every day, but that does not 
make it any the less reprehensible. I failed, and 

id twenty-five cents on a dollar. One of my 
heaviest creditors was my own brother, whom I had 
never entertained any particular affection for. He 
los! so much by me that he too suspended business, 

{in a few months after died, whether from the 
{fects of his losses or not, I cannot say, but can only 

Lope not. 

“I then became a miser, and determined to save 
every farthing, see how fast it would increase, and at 
the same time form some idea of how one of those 
isolated, wretched mortals lived and felt. It was in 
exact opposition to my nature, but I was practising 
different ways of living, that I might form a more 

correct idea of life in its varied phases. ‘Two years 
of existence had passed away, when I became ac- 
1ainted with you. My white hair and beard were 
ssumed for effect. At any moment when those men 





were b g me, 1 could have whipped them easily, 
but 1 desired to try the nature of young men who 
were passing, and see if they would help me. 

“ At your next visit, when you informed me of the 
projected robbery, I shot at you to see if you could 


ind fire, and purposely killed the parrrot whom I 
should have no farther use for, and then wailed over 
his body to complete the delusion. When you cap- 
tured the thieves, you will remember I laid upon the 
bed and pretended to be terror-struck; that was 
only another ruse to try your courage. As to gold, 
there was not more than fifty dollars in the closet, 
and that I kept there to amuse myself by counting. 

“Stop, don’t speak! I'm most through, and am very 
glad of it. Two weeks after the time last referred 
to, luscertained your condition. I immediately called 
upan Greaves aud Taylor, and went through with 
the necessary forms to endow you with abouth three- 
fourth of my fortune, and at the same time ordered 
him to sell you this house for one-fourth of its worth. } 
As you may like to know how I obtained ingress to 
your room, I will tell you. 1 had this house re- 
modelled to suit my own peculiar idea; and in every 
room I ordered contructed a secret entrance in the 
panel, from which the gas could be increased or 
diminished in flame. You imagined, upon that night 
when I entered so unceremoniously, that the gas 
was fully extinguished ; you were mistaken ; had it 
have been I could not have relighted it. There, I 
am done, and if you are any more thaukful than I am, 
1 should like to know it.” 

None directly rephied to Sir Blackbeard's question, 
although all had been much interested. In a mo- 
ment, Paul observed : 

“ You have omitted the vital part, and that is your 
name.” 

Sir Blackbeard looked Paul directly in the face, 
and significantly queried : 

“ You remember that I said I defrauded a man?” 

“Yes,” he answered, wondering at the other's tone 
and manner. 

* That man was your father,” continued Sir Black- 
beard. 

“ And you,” exclaimed Paul, in a tone of angry 
reproach, “are the man who wrecked my father’s 

“Hush, brother,” interrupted Minnie, “he has 
atoned ; remember he rescued you and I from poverty; 
saved your life, and Mabel’s.” 

“ Forgive me, sister, and you, too, sir—no, I will 
call you uncle, as your right.” 

“Do you feel any regard for me?” 
asked. 

‘I do,” replied Paul, “ retrospective thoughts for 
the moment angered me, but when I reflect upon 
the great service you have rendered me, I know that 
you have long since repented of your act, else you 
would not have done as you have.” 

“You're right!” he earnestly but sententiously re- 
turned. 

“This is all so strange,” murmured Mabel, “and 
you, eccentric Sir Blackbeard, are my uncle, too?” 

“ And you,” he responded, with more sincerity of 
tone and gesture than he had previously displayed, 
“are the one who, by your words upon that night in 
the street, made me repent of ever having done mor- 
tal an injury.” 

“Again, oh, Mabel!” murmured her husband, 
“you have the fruits of your goodness laid at your 
fect. I wonder if I ever did a human being a kind- 
ness that proved beuefivial ?” 


he shortly 


“You have, Mr. Hamlin,” sounded a deep, manly 
voice, and a finely-dressed gentleman advanced into 
the room. 

“Please to explain, sir; I know you not,” said 
Paul, greatly astonished. 

“You remember the attempted robbery of the 
miser? You also remember that instead of prose- 
cuting those poor men who had been dealt hard with 
by the world, and scorned by those who should have 
lent a helping hand—instead of abusing them as 
others had done, and thereby more effectually dulling 
their moral sense, and hardening their hearts—you 
gave them words of encouragement and kindness, 
and bade them do rigitt, even if the whole world did 
wrong. Your advice was not thrown away; they 
appreciated it, and strove hard with their work. 
One of them has succeeded with an article of his 
own invention, and already secured from it a com- 
petency. Mr. Hamlin, I am that man—Bill, as my 
companion called me. I owe my prosperity, and the 
honour of my children’s name to you. Allow me ts 
tell you,as I take your hand, that were love and 
kindness used more than clubs and hand-cuffs, the 
world would be better off.” 

“Oh, my husband,” whispered Mabel, while the 
tears filled her eyes, “how proud I am of you!” 

“ My dear brother!” sobbed Minnie, with genuine 
emotion, “ you have triumphed in goodness.” 

“ Humph, he'll pass among a thousaad—provided 
it’s dark!’ mumbled Sir Blackbeard, or Henry Ham- 
lin, and then smiled as he noticed the complete hap- 
piness of all. 

THE END. 








TRIBULATIONS OF A PLAIN WOMAN. 





Tat I am a plain woman, no one who knows me 
will, I think, deny. Plain in person, plain in dress, 
plain in tastes, plain in manners, my very name 
(Dorothea Plane) is but an appropriate finish to such 
a character. 

How it happened that I was born in this ago of 
startling inventions, marvellous fashions, and rath- 
less extravagance, I am sure I cannot tell; bat I 
have often thought that it was originally intended 
that I should make my début upon the stage of life at 
least a century ago, but having been lost or mislaid, 
I remained unnoticed in some dark cornor, until, get- 
ting incidentally mixed up with the rising genera- 
tion, I was unceremoniously thrust upon the world 
a hundred years behind time. 

One thing is certain, the rushing whirlwind of life 
at the present day, completely takes away my breath, 
and I often find myself sighing for the good old quiet 
days of our great-grandmothers. But if this were 
all—to sit by one’s cosy fireside and see the busy 
tide go rushing on, to read of the multitude of grand 
and glorious discoveries, inventions, and achieve- 
ments that hourly startle the mind; to watch the 
dazzling pageants that sumptuous wealth or reckless 
extravagance flaunt daily before our eyes; if this 
were all, I say, 1 would be content, for no one re- 
joices in the world’s progress more than I, if only I 
can have leisure to contemplate its vastness. As 
for the pomps and vanities, I take the same delight 
in them as a child at a pantomime or fairy spectacle, 
always providing I am not obliged to take an active 
part in them. 

Ah! but there’s the rub! and this reminds me or 
my present trials, which are indeed too much for the 
equanimity of any woman of the least pretensions to 
plainness. 

“ My dear Dorothea,” said Celestina Angelina, the 
other day (Celestina is my dearest friend), “ why 
will you persist in making sucha fright of yourself? 
The materials which you buy are handsome and well 
chosen, why will you not have them made up fashion- 
ably ?” 

“Oh, Iam not at all fashionable,” I replied, and 
sought to change the subject, but the irrepressible 
Celestina went on. 

“There is no use in dressing as if one had just 
come out of the ark, or in persons of your age (I am 
stillon the sunny side of thirty) confiuing themselves 
to such sober colours as black, brown and drab, as you 
have done for the last ten years.” 

“That's aslander,” I cried, indignantly ; for it may 
be supposed that, although a most unfashionable 
woman, that allusion to the costume of Mrs. Noah 
was a little too much. “I have had,” I continued, 
“in that time a blue, a green, and a maroon-coloured 
dress, to say nothing of 4 

“Oh, yes,” iuterrupted Celestina. “I dares 
you will make it out that you are very gay, but I can 
assure you that people often shrug their shoulders 
and say: ‘What a pity that nice little Mrs. Plane 

will dress so unfashionably !’” 
“ Who says su? I'd like to know,” said I, quickly. 
“Who? Why, everybody!” triumphantly rejoined 














my friend. 


Now, that word “ everybody ”"—vaguest of collec- 
tive nouns—is admirably calculated to inspire one 
with indefinable dread. There is something quite 
overwhelming in hearing that you are being criti- 
cised by “everybody.” A woman can endure to 
learn that Mrs. Hantton has spoken of her last new 
bounet as a “ dowdy thing,” for does not everyone 
know that Mrs. Hautton is ridiculously extreme in 
dress as well asin everything else? She hears with 
with resignation that Miss Rejuvenatum thinks that 
she dresses too old for her years, for she, a happy 
matron, does not feel the need of undue adornment, 
false curls, paint, powder, &c., like that horrid old 
maid! But to be told that everybody is sitting in 
judgment upon one’s mode of dressing, which, by- 
the-bye, has hitherto been regarded by one’s self as 
entirely unexceptionable, is more than even tho 
plainest woman can endure. I therefore paused a 
moment, quite disconcerted, to the great delight of 
Celestina Angelina, who feeling her cause half gained, 
continued: 

“You are going to have an autumn suit, you say, 
Dorothea ; now do let me send you my dressmaker, 
Miss M‘Whacker, and have your costume got up in 
style. You need not have it too much trimmed,” 
she pursued, not heeding the expression of dismay 
which overspread my countenance at the mention of 
the famous Miss M‘Whacker. “She will do just as 
you tell her about that.” 

Aud then followed a discussion of the pros and 
cons, which ended in my being persuaded to name a 
day for an interview with that estimable vender of 
fashion. Sufficeit tosay,she “came, saw, and con- 
quered.” zg 

My measure was taken, my directions given, and 
strictly charging her on no account to use any trim- 
ming saviig such as could be made from the mate- 
rial itself, 1 resigned myself to my fate, fondly hop- 
ing that the colour of the goods—being a light-brown 
shot with grayish blue, in such a manner as to sug- 
gest, in certain lights, the bloom on a cluster of 
grapes—would effuctually preclude all possibility of 
undue gaiety. 

Meanwhile I went to my milliner and ordered a 
bonnet to correspond. 

“ Mrs. Fitzfeathers,” said I, with decision in overy 
tone of my voice, ‘‘I wish you distinctly to under- 
stand that I desire a bonnet as plain and unobtrusive 
as possible; simple, you know, and ladylike ; no fea- 
thers or other gew-gaws, but just a little scarlet or 
other bright colour about the face to relieve the 
brown ; remember, now, I want a good-sized bonnet, 
not one of those miserable apologies "—poiuting to 
a stand of “ perfect loves "—* one might as well havo 
no bonnet at all; the present fashions are perfectly 
abominable !” . 

“ Indeed, my dear Mrs, Plane,” replied the artful 
Fitzfeathers, taking her cue from my remarks, “1 
quite agree with you; the present fashion is odions, 
but (giving a deep sigh, and a twist with her fat tin- 
gers to the buach of rose-buds she held) “ what can 
we poor milliners do?” 

“No matter,” said I, “you know I do not aim to 
be fashionable, so you get me up something neat and 
tasteful, yet not too stylish. I think you under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear madam, I am sure I ean suit 
you,” said Fitzfeathers, with her most engaging 
smile. “I have an idea that I cannot now describe, 
that will do exactly, a pretty little ‘Fanchon.’ 1 
will attend to it myself, and have no doubi of pleas- 
ing you.” 

Aud with a bow as graceful as her elephantine 
proportions would admit of the elegant Fitzfeathers, 
leaving me in doubt as to what sort of thing a “ fau- 
chon” could be, sailed away to attend to some young 
ladies who were looking at the “ perfect loves ” be- 
fore mentioned, and going into raptures over them. 

Only half-assured, 1 essayed a last injunction to 
Fitzfeathers, but such was the buzz of admiration, 
as one by one she displayed her treasures, that my 
modest little voice could not be heard,so I departed, 
leaving her surrounded by the delighted group of 
iashionables, endeavouring to poise, on her fat, white 
fist, a rose-coloured something with a long plume ou 
top, and a kind of halter of lace and flowers depend- 
ing from the under side. 

Filled with apprehension, I went home and awaited 
the result of my orders. Saturday evening came, and 
with it the new suit, just in time, Miss M‘Whacker 
said, to be worn tochureh the next day. Iunfolded it. 

“ Wear it to church!” I gasped, aud sat dowa, 
half-fainting, in a chair. 

Words cannot describe the extraordinary thing 
iuto which Miss M‘Whacker had converted my beau- 
tiful aud uupretending material. ‘There was a dress, 
short and gored until it was with difliculty that I in- 
serted myself iuto the skirt at the top, whilst at the 
bottom it expanded in bell-shaped propartions, 814 
was decorated with three rows of bids rufiles put o8 








in a manner remarkable te behold, 
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First the bias strip ran along about five inches 
perfectly plain, then it got in a hurry and took three 
big jumps (Miss M‘Whacker calls them “box- 
plaits ”), theu growing less fearful of losing ground, 
it relapsed for another space of five inches into ab- 
solute plainness, when becoming again hurried, it 
took three more leaps, and so on allround. The other 
two rows were similarly arranged, except that where 
the first took it easy the next felt impelled to hurry, 
and vice versd. 

The outer garment consisted of a lofg, nearly light 
basque (a Polonaise it is styled by Miss M‘Whacker), 
with a turnover collar like that of a gentleman’s coat, 
and it, too, being ruffled in the same eccentric man- 
ner, my tout ensemble was that of a ruffled hen, my 
temper admirably corresponding. However, I thought 
that this was all, but looking round, I perceived a 
belt, which had fallen upon the floor, and from the 
back of which hung three danglers or sashes, also 
rufled. This was “the last straw.” 

I hastened to my room, and was putting away the 
obnoxious garments when Betty, the parlour-maid, 
tapped at the door: 

“Your new bonnet, mum, as Mrs. Fitzfethesses’ 
girl's just brought.” 

“ Very well, Betty,” I replied, without looking up, 
“lay it on the bed.” 

Hastily dressing myself, I looked about for the 
bonnet, but saw nothing but a small paper parcel 
lying on the bed. 

“'That stupid girl!” I cried. “ What has she done 
with it?” and was about leaving the room in search 
of my missing property when it struck me that I did 
not remember to have seen the little parcel there 
before. Unsuspecting as an infant, I opened it; it 
was the bonnet! 

Fora moment I thought it a mistake, but on ex- 
amination I recognised the material, and pinned to 
one of the strings (she had had the grace to omit the 
lace halter) was a slip of paper containing my name 
and address. It was a painful reality ; not much of 
a reality either. That is to say, it was very well 
what there was of it, but the difficulty was there 
wasn’t enough. 

Tea time came, and I marched downstairs, holding 
the bonnet gingerly between my thumb and finger. 

“ What do you think of this for a sensible woman 
to wear?” I asked of Mr. Plane. 

Will it be believed, Augustus Charles showed so 
little sympathy for me that he wickedly and unfecl- 
ingly tittered ? 

* Put it on,” said he. 

I essayed to.comply. I put it on the top of my 
head; it didn’t fit. I pushed it nearer my face; it 
wouldn't stay. I let it rest gracefully on my back 
hair, and it stuck up like a cock’s comb. 

“My dear,” said I, “ it won't cover my ears.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied he, consolingly, “I thiuk it will 
cover one of them, if you only wear it properly,” 
and, suiting the action to the word, he gave it a most 
ridiculous twist to one side. 

“Where is it?” asked grandpapa, who had just 
come in. “I can’t see it.” 

“That's just what’s the matter,” laughed Augustus 
Charles. 

“Do hush,” I exclaimed, as I took my seat at the 
tea-table, not observing that the young scapegrace, 
Master Dick, was trying to insert the much 
abused headdress into an empty collar box which lay 
ou the stand. It went in, too, all but the bow and 
strings, 

“My dear,” said grandmamma, to grandpapa, 
“won't you buy me a new bonnet next when you go 
to London ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied he, “if I can carry so small 
an article safely.” 

“Put it in your vest pocket,” suggested Augustus 
Charles, “ or in the toe of your boot.” 

Horrid Augustus Charles! his very witticisms, 
miserable as they are, are borrowed. ~ By tho time 
tea was over I was ready to tear the bonnet to pieces, 
aud Mrs. Fitzfeathers into the bargain. 

“T won't wear it, that’s flat,” said I, as we arose 
from the tea-table. 

_ But my spirits became more buoyant when Cceles- 
tiua Angelina, coming in during the eveuing, pro- 
nounced it “just the thing, and quite large, too, for 
the style. Indecd, Dorothea, you can’t get one any 
bigger, unless you wear a scovp, which I believe 
you'd like to do.” 

The next day I went to church. Augustus Charles 
said he could not think of going unless I wore my 
new dress and bonnet ; so, froma sense of duty, I ar- 
rayed myself therein. 

I walked up the aisle under shelter of his broad 
shoulders, in as meek and unobtrusive a manner as I 
could, but it wouldu’t do. I felt foolish, and judging 
from the expression on tie face of old Mrs. Primrose, 
who sits just behind me, I am sure it was not with- 
out reason. After meeting her astonished gaze I did 
uot again to dare to look up, but Augustus Charles 





kept bobbing his head about in a way perfectly dis- 
graceful. 

“ How could a fellow help it,” returned he, with an 
air of injured feeling, “ when all those women on the 
back seats were stretching their necks to get a sight 
of your bonnet? It was such fun to see them, but 
it was of no use, they ‘couldn't see it.’” 

I haven't worn that bonnet since, but I fear I 
shall have to wear it or none this winter, for the 
next day I went to Fitzfeathers’, and requested her, 
with tears in my eyes, to make it bigger. 

She was horrified. “Couldn't do it, my dear 
madam, ’twould be as much as my life’s worth. It 
is already too large for perfect style, and to alter it 
would damage my reputation for fashion.” 

In despair I went to settle my bill with Miss 
Mc’ Whacker. 

“T saw you at church yesterday, Mrs. Plane,” 
said that smiling spinster, “and you've no idea how 
stylish you looked. As your friend, Miss Celestina, 
who has just been here, remarked, ‘ you weren’t the 
same woman at all.’” 

“T believe that readily,” said I. 

And between you and I, dear reader, I’m afraid I 
never shall be again. P. 








THE SPY AND THE PRINCESS. 

In one of principal apartments in the old Castle of 
Neuski, situated some leagues from St. Petersburgh, 
a man with a pale and thoughtful brow, and earnest, 
deep-set eyes, paced slowly to and fro, seemingly in 
a contemplative and dreamy mood. He was thin 
almost to attenuation, and his whole appearance indi- 
cated the man of science, the brain-worker. 

This was Lestoq, physician to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Peter the Great. A poor stu- 
dent of Moldavia, with nothing but a lancet to work 
his way in the world, chance had thrown him in the 
way of Count Goloffkin, one of the Council of Regency, 
who, thinking him a tool fit for his purposes, had ob- 
tained for him a post in the princess’ household, os- 
tensibly as her physician, but in reality as a spy upon 
her actions. 

In this case the tool was likely to turn in the hand 
of its master. Goloffkin had miscalculated the am- 
bition and daring of Lestoq. Conspiracy is the bane 
of Russia, To prevent the Princess Elizabeth from 
conspiring, Lestoq was sent to watch her. We shall 
see how well he performed his office. 

The Princess Elizabeth entered. She was tall in 
stature, resembling her father in this particular, with 
a form inclined to be robust. She had a waxy com- 
plexion and flaxen hair. Her eyes were large, staring, 
but wearing an unchangeable look of benevolence. 
Her large, massive features expressed little decision 
of character. In short, she looked like what she was 
—a thoroughly good woman, fond of pleasure and a 
life of ease. 

Lestog had endeavoured many a time to rouse the 
spark of ambition within her breast, but without effect, 
and in his chagrin he had one day added to the usual 
despatch to Goloffkin: 

“The princess does not conspire, and she never 
will.” 

“ What will arouse this woman to a sense of her 
true position?” thought Lestog. “ What is the charm 
to animate her, and who possesses it ?” 

“T am going to St. Petersburgh,” said the princess 
to Lestog. “Order my carriage, and tell Colonel 
Alexis to furnish a detachment from his regiment, 
to serve as my escort, which he will command him- 
self.” 

“ Going to St. Petersburgh!” stammered Lestoq, 
who could not have been more astonished if the floor 
had opened beneath him and engulfed him. “ Gviug 
to St. Petersburgh !” 

* Yes,” replied the princess, “‘ going to St. Peters- 
burgh. Is there anything so very strange in that to 
make you stare so ?” 

“No, madame,” returned Lestoq, recovering himself 
with an effort; the suddenness of the journey took 
me by surprise, that is all.” 

He bowed and withdrew. Outside the door he 
paused and reflected. He knew, although Elizabeth 
did not, that she was a state prisoner in the Castle of 
Neuski. ‘The regiment, a pretended honour, was in 
reality her guard. No objection would be made to 
her leaving the castle, but her escort would be her 
guard, her every action watched, and the custody of 
her person rigidly maintained. 

“ What can be her motive for this sudden jour- 
ney ?” mused Lestoq. “No matter. Let me hopo 
something may come of it. I must send a swift cou- 
rier to apprise Goloffkin of the event, or he may think 
I mean to play him false. Itis too soon for that 
suspicion yet.” 

So saying, Lestoq hurried to put into execution 
the orders of the princess. ‘The preparations were 
soou completed, and tle varty set forth. Elizabeth, 


accompanied by her maid, Rozetsky, occupied the 
carriage. Lestoq and Colonel Alexis rode beside it, 
, anda file of the regiment of Neuski preceded and fol- 
| lowed the carriage. In this state they arrived at the 
little village of Yaroslaf, in the environs of St. 
Petersburgh, and here, as Lestoq expected, for he had 
| sent forward his courier, Goloffkin was in waiting, 
| and assisted Elizabeth to alight, and conducted her 
into the principal apartment of the little hostelry. 
Lestoq and Rozetsky followed, remaining at a discreet 
distance. 

“ Count Goloffkin,” said the princess, graciously, 
“T thank you for this mark of your attention. That 
you should come thus to receive me, in my progress 
to St. Petersburgh, is too much honour for a fallen 
princess.” 

“T trust that your journey has not over-wearied 
yon,” returned Goloffkin, with the grace of a courtier. 

“Oh, no, no! I scarcely feel it,” replied the prin- 
cess, with unusual vivacity. “I’ve strength for 
twice the distance; have I not, Lestog? He minds 
all that; I never heed myself. He finds me vapours 
and complains when I should never dream of them. 
But he’s so skilful——” 

“ And faithful, too, withal,” interrupted Goloff- 
kin, with a side glance at Lestoq that was very ex- 
pressive. 

“ Yes,” affirmed the princess. “ Another debt of 
thanks I owe to you. It was you who placed him 
near me; you did well. Without his presence at 
Neuski, I should have perished of ennui. Ah! in St. 
Petersburgh how different it will be. ‘They say the 
balls this year have been enchanting. I hope some of 
their gaiety will yet be left for me.” 

“T fear not, madam,” began Goloffkin, in the tone 
of a man who had a disagreeable task before him, but 
had no alternativo but to perform it. “If [ must 
avow it, I come, commissioned by Her Highness, 
Anne of Courland, the Regent of the Empire, during 
her son’s minority, Prince Ivan, the young emperor ; 
I come——” 

“ You need not hesitate; proceed, sir.” 

“T come to say, her highness, in common with the 
council of the regency—of which I have the honour 
to form one—are painfully surprised at your depart- 
ure from Neuski—a departure of which you havo 
not even deigned to advise us.” 

“ Where was the necessity?” asked the princess, 
in some surprise. “A journey of pleasure for my 
health ; change of air. Is it not so, Lestoq?” 

“It is, madam,” affirmed Lestoq, with a respectful 
bow. 

And in answer to Goloffkin’s inquiring glance, he 
shook his head, as much as to say: 

“T do not know.” 

And indeed he did not. The object of the princess’ 
visit to St. Petersburgh was a profound mystcry to 
him. The princess did not observe this interchange 
of glances. 

‘To that we have nothing to object,” said Goloff- 
kin, soothingly, for he perceived that even the placid 
temper of the princess was slightly rufiled, “ but we 
think your highness might find a more favourable 
air than that of St. Petersburgh, and I come to offer 
you my council, madam, against entering the capi- 
tal.” 

“Good!” thought Lestoq, “she is no true daugh- 
ter of the great Peter if she does not resent such in- 
solence. We shall put fire into this marble yet.” 

“Count Goloffkin,,’ said the princess, drawing up 
her tall form with much dignity, “ain I to regard 
this intimation as official? Is it an order ?” 

“IT have not said so, madam,” returned Goloffkin, 
deprecatingly. ‘“ It is merely an eutreaty you woul 
be prudent to attend to. Your presence at St. Peters- 
burgh may embolden and encourage certain factious 
individuals conspiring in secret, who may become 
more daring should they once couceive the mad hope 
of seeing you at their head.” 

“TJ understand,” replied the princess, smiling dis- 
dainfully ; ‘“‘and thereby cause some inquietude to 
the sage minister of the police. This is your busi- 
ness, Count Gvloffkia, and I should be sorry to de- 
prive you of an opportunity of displaying your bril- 
liant talents in the affair. Once for all, sir; because 
the senate have excluded me from the throne; be- 
cause they have decided Prince Aven, paghew to 
Peter the Great, a child, shall be prefefred to me, 
Elizabeth, that aim his daughter, 1 can no moro 
change my residence, journey for my pleasure, go to 
a ballat St. Petersburgh, without giving birth to plots, 
exciting the suspicions and troubling the repuse of 
ministers.” 

“Madam !” faltered Goloffkin, surprised at this 
burst of emotion in the usually passive priacess, 
while Lestog looked on overjoyed. 

“Hear me out, sir,” continued the princess, tho- 
roughly aroused. “You count too much upon my 
patience. I have but ono word of answer. I con- 
spire not, I never did conspire, and if ever I should, 
my head may pay the penalty. I yield to that con- 
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dition. But I will travel to St. Petersburgh ; I will 
stay there my good pleasure, and it may please me 
much, sir, with so amiable a court. Say so to the 
regent; say so to Munich, and to Osterman, your 
worthy colleagues, and let us see if they will dare to 
tear me from its walls ; to chase, by force, the daugh- 
ter of its founder, the great Peter. See all prepared 
for my departure, count. I shall return with you, 
sir, to St. Petersburgh ; that is, if you will allow me 
to accompany you.” 

Golofikin, perceiving the uselessness of farther 
words, bowed his acquiescence respectfully, and with- 
drew. 

“They shall not thwart me in my purpose, in spite 
of all, murmured the princess, half aloud, when Go- 
loffkin was gone. 

“You have done well, madam,” said Lestoq, com- 
ing forward. 

“Have I not?” returned the princess, proudly. 
“Weak woman as I am, [I would not assume; but 
pique my will, and it would be greatly piqued should 
[ not assist at the brilliant /éte given to-morrow, it 
is rumoured, at the Hermitage.” 

“What say you?” asked Lestoq, very much sur- 
prised. 

“A fcte, for which they have been making prepa- 
rations for the last two months.” 

Was this then the object of her visit—to attend 
a /vte? Was there not some deeper purpose con- 
cealed beneath this frivolous pretext? He resolved 
to question her. 

“Is this your only motive for going to St. Peters- 
burgh? Have you no other?” 

“None. What should I have?” 

ller eyes sunk beneath his earnest gaze, and her 
colour deepened. She was keeping something back. 

“Is it nothing to you, then,” pursued Lestoq, feel- 
ing that it was the proper moment to probe her 
wind to its lewest depths, “is it nothing to you re- 
cviving here those orders you should give—to enter 
as a simple subject the palace of the Czars, where 

u should reign an empress?” 

“Ah! you would renew again this endless, this 
eternal subject of your conversation. No more, 
Lestoq. I am not well to-day. I feel a weakness 

” 


“You have been used to an air more elevated— 
the air of athrone. Itis that which would restore 
you, and were | in your place——” 

“Ah! if you were! But there is a great deal of 
difference between you and I, my dear doctor.” 

“T know it, madam, and, dare I say it, to my ad- 
vantage. Born in Moldavia, in a miserable village, 
a simple student, with only my youth and my lancet, 
I neither despaired of myself nor fortune. No one 
is a prophet in his own country. I sought my for- 
tune in a foreign one, and, thanks to boldness, talent, 
or intrigue, whatever you will, obtained admission 
to the court of Russia, and now am principal physician 
to the Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of the Czars. 
I was nothing ; this now is what I am. But you, 
madam, born to a throne, presumptive heiress of the 
imperial crown, you have descended to the rank of a 
princess, without credit, without power, submissive 
to the caprices of the regent, the orders of Goloffkin, 
Munich and Osterman!” 

“ Lestoq, would you offend me ?” 

“Anything, could I arouse you from the indif- 
ference, the apathy that benumbs you ; could I infuse 
into your veins the burning fever of desire for glory 
that consumes mine. Then to-morrow should see 
you seated on the throne of your father, the great 
Peter; should see shining on your brow the brilliant 
tiara of the Czars you would become go well.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” returned the princess, with a 
shudder. “I have projects more pleasing, projects 
less dangerous ; projects I dare not name. Happy 
are they who pass their lives, free from the care of 
courts, in peace and love. Weak woman as | am, 
why would you have me turn a conspirator? You 
will lead me to death, Lestog.” 

“No: to the throne of yourancestors. Ha! I see 
awakening glory in your soul. I read it in your 
eyes. You will not ever crouch thus, a minister's 
tool, a people’s disappointment.” 

“No more, no more,” cried the princess, whose 
bosom seemed to be torn by contending emotions. 
“You wish me to renounce my peace, I oy 

“Consent? you consent?” cried Lestoq, eagerly, 
joyfully. 

“Not yet,” was the evasive reply. “A few days, 
and my answer shall be yours.” 

Lestoq ground his teeth with fierce disappoint- 
ment. 

“Is she stone,” he muttered, “that I cannot move 
her? By heaven, she shall conspire yet!” 

ihe entrance of Goloffkin put an end to farther 
conversation. He came to announce that every- 
thing was prepared for the departure of the Princess 
Elizabeth for St. Petersburgh. They all set forward 
together, and each had a secret purpose unknown 





to the others. Who was to succeed ? Who fail? We 
shall see. 





CHAPTER II, 


THERE are two winters in the city of St. Petersburgh, 
the green winter and white winter. 
green winter. 

Count Goloffkin conducted the Princess Elizabeth | 
to a palace near his own on the banks of the Neva. 
The grounds joined each other, and the gardens were 
common to both. She could be easily watched here. 
The princess had but exchanged one prison for 
another. 

Lestoq strolled through the gardens, his brain busy 
with the conspiracy he had resolved to set in motion. 
He came suddenly upon three officers of the regiment 
of Neuski, who were conversing in loud and angry 
tones. They were the principal officers of the regi- 
ment—ColonelAlexis, Lieutenant Colonel Mikhail.and | 
Major Constantine. They had taken advantage of the 
princess’ journey to visit St. Petersburgh, presenting | 
the rather singular circumstance of three field officers | 
commanding twenty men. This circumstance had | 
not escaped the watchful eyes of Lestog. Lestoq 
paused in his walk as they approached. 

“ Yes, I swear it!” cried Colonel Alexis, angrily. 
“ He shall die by my hand.” 

“ Going to dispatch someone, colonel ?” asked Les- 
toq, pleasantly. ‘Can’t you make me his heir?” 

“* Lestoq, you see me furious,” 

“ Against whom?” 

“The infamous Goloffkin.” 

“Beware! he's not far off.” 

“ Nay, let him hear me. I care not. He can but 
send me to Siberia, and he has already done worse 
than that. Only this very moment have we received 
an order from him that our regiment is to remain but 
one day in St. Petersburg.” 

“Your regiment? Why you have but a file of 
men.” 

Alexis smiled, and exchanged glances with his 
companions. 

“Wherever the princess goes, the regiment goes 
also. She is our charge. The balance of my regi- 
ment followed us, and my command is now here com- 
plete, in St. Petersburg.” 

Lestoq pricked up his ears, but he said nothing. 
Alexis went on angrily as before. ; 

“ After two years absence and privation, when we 
hasten here to join all those we love on earth, to 
leave them for Smolensko!” 

“Tt is not to be endured !” cried Mikhail. 

“We were unworthy the name of soldiers, did we 
submit to it,” added Major Constantine. 

“T will instantly resign my commission!” ex- 
claimed Colonel Alexis, violently, “ break my sword, 
and 

“Be calm, be calm!” expostulated Lestoq. 

“ Never!” cried the furious soldier. “It is an 
atrocity I cannot pardon, and which Goloffkin shall 
dearly expiate. Not to see ber! to be torn from her 
in the moment of opportunity ! and why? Because 
it is ramoured that our brave soldiers, our regiment 
of Neuski, are not exactly friendly to our reigning 
government.” 

“Were I assured of that!” was the thought of 
Lestoq. 

And his heart beat anxiously as he listened for the 
next words of the enraged soldier. Alexis was tho- 
roughly inflamed with passion, and spoke unguard- 
edly. 

“ And they are right. I will not check them. 
Hitherto I have been passive, patient, nor troubled 
State affairs, but now, knew I some conspiracy, some 
daring plot to overthrow our tyrant rulers, instantly 
would I join it.” 

“And I!” chorused Mikhail and Constantine. 

“ We would all join it!” continued Major Constan- 
tine, deliberately. He was graver than his friends, 
and Lestoq thought more to be depended upon. 
“They treat us like criminals; they then could do 
no more.” 

Lestoq folded his arms, and surveyed these three 
young officers with quiet satisfaction. They repre- 
sented a thousand men, for the Russian soldier obeys 
his officer implicitly. Here was material with which 
to commence a@ conspiracy. 

“] do not think you need go far a-field to find the 
thing you wish.” he said, quietly. 

“What say you, doctor?” cried Alexis. “But, 
no, no. I know my countrymen. They think not 
of conspiring. The Russian is not one to raise his 
arm against oppression. He suffers tamely. The 
slave is early cudgelled into submission.” 

“Say that there were some generous hearts like 
yours,” pursued Lestoq, “that spurn the despot’s 
chains, could they count on your swords?” 

“Could they?” Alexis unsheathed his sword, and 
turned to his comrades. “Your answer, gentle- 
men?” 

















In an instant their bright blades leaped from their 
scabbards, the three swords were crossed, the sun- 
light glittering on the polished steel, and with one 
voice they cried: 

“We swear!” 

“Tt is well,” said Lestoq, with elation. “ And your 


It was now the | men?” 


“Live but for us,” replied Alexis. “Hark ye, 
Lestoq, I know not your designs, Iam unused to 
plotting. Still, show me but the means to overthrow 
our tyrant council, and revenge myself upon Goloff- 
kin, and to thé death I am yours.” 

“AndI! And I!” chorused the others. 

“Spoken like true soldiers,” returned Lestoq. 
“The means I have.” 

“ But say we overturn the regency, whom would 
you place upon the throne?” 

“ Whom but Elizabeth, its rightful owner.” 

“The princess? There is not a man of us tliat 
will not shed his blood for her with joy. But are 
you sure she will consent ?” 

“For that I answer,” replied Lestoq, with confi- 
dence. “I have her promise she will be faithful. 
From her own lips yourselves shall shortly hear it; 
but let our plans mature. Trust me, in three days 
Elizabeth shall wear the imperial crown. And I,” 
he murmured to himself, “will be prime minister !” 

So saying, he left the officers to their own reflec- 
tions, and hastened into the palace. Thus was the 
conspiracy commenced. 

Alexis recognised a female figure approaching 
through one of the green alleys, with a cry of joy. 

“By heaven, it is my Nadeje!” he exclaimed. 
“Leave me, friends, leave me.” 

His brother officers obligingly withdrew. 

“Nadeje!” mused Alexis; “and in this place? 
She whom I came hither to see and to espouse. What 
unexpected happiness! Nadeje!” 

With a cry of pleasure he sprang towards the girl- 
ish figure that emerged from the green alley, and 
would haye folded her in his embrace, but she re- 
cognised him with an exclamation of terror, and 
drawing back, stammered, in trembling accents, these 
words: 

“ Alexis! We must not meet-——’ 

“Nay, I am free—am rich, love!” cried Alexis, 
detaining her forcibly, for she would have fled from 
him. “My uncle’s death removes all obstacles that 
barred our union. We can now wed, uncheeked by 
any scruple. All I possess is yours. Come, then, 
my love!” 

But still she shrank from him, crying: 

“Qh, Alexis, that we should ever meet thus! 
Cruel destiny! Approach me not! I never can bo 
thine. My fate is sealed.” 

“ What do [hear ?” exclaimed Aloxis, gazing with 
bewilderment upon her. 

‘Curse me not, Alexis!” cried the girl, wringing 
her hands piteously. “It was to save my father. 
Banished to Siberia, but one resource remained, to 
rescue him. It was to wed his persecutor.” 

“ And you have done so?” gasped Alexis. 

“Could I do otherwise? Pity me, Alexis! My 
love was thine; but, oh! could I refuse to savea 
father’s life?” 

“ All’s lost !” exclaimed Alexis, despairingly. 

And he released the hand of the trembling Nadeje. 

“ Welcome this rash conspiracy in which I have so 
madly plunged—aye, though it lead me to the scaf- 
fold! No more of love; let me but think of ven- 
geance |” 

“ Farewell, Alexis,” said Nadeje, with apprehen- 
sion. “I dare not stay. May you be happier with 
another love. The path of honour lies before you. 
Follow it, and forget me. There is no more of joy 
and peace for me.” 

“ Yes, I will go. And yet, how can I tear myself 
away? Beloved Nadeje, do not forget me! You 
whom I loved so well, for whom I gladly would have 
died, sometimes cast a thought upon Alexis.” 

“Oh, leave me, leave me! My heart is yours, but 
we must part for ever! Honour commands it.” 

“ Alas! was it for this we pledged our vows in in- 
fancy? YetI will not upbraid you. Grant me but 
one last request, to see you but for an hour, an in- 
stant, and, after, dic.” 

“A secret interview? I dare not. We must part 
here.” 

“Do you refuse me? Well, be itso. Engaged in 
a conspiracy of fearful import, my days may not be 
many. WhenI am gone, you may repent this harsh- 
ness.” 

“Engaged in a conspiracy? Great heavens!” _ 

“Yes, I have sworn to do or die: to risk a lifo 
that now is worthless to me; to sacrifice Goloffkin.” 

“What do I hear? Sacrifice Goloffkin? You 
know not what you do. He is my husband!” 

With this despairing cry, she broke from him, and 
fled, wildly, through the garden. Alexis remained 
rooted to the spot for a moment, like one stunned by 
the lightning. 
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“Her husband!” he murmured at length, in the 
deepest astonishment. “Her husband! Nadeje’s 
husband! Then he is ten times the object of my 
hatred. Let me rejoin my comrades.” 

He shook his clenched fist in the air with a defiant 
gesture, and apostrophised a shadowy Goloffkin. 

“ Beware of me,” he cried, implacably, “ beware of 
me! Inspired by love and hatred, I will track thee 
as closely as the tiger tracks his prey.” 


CHAPTER IIlf. 


Tus Princess Elizabeth sat in the apartment al- 
lotted to her, attended by Rozetsky and a new maid, 
a cousin of Alexis, a Greek girl named Helena. The 
regiment of Neuski had been released from duty, as 
it was considered doubtful, and Captain Ivanhoff, of 
tlie Preobajenski Grenadiers was detailed with his 
company, to guard the palace. 

“This vaunted féte, Rozetsky,” said the princess, 
“has roused my curiosity. I expect much pleasure 
there. But where’s Lesteq? He must be my com- 
panion. Ah, here,” she continued, as Lestoq entered 
the apartment. 

She waved her ladies from her, and motioned Les- 
toq to seat himself beside her at the table. 

“I have reflected on our late conversation, Les- 
toq,” she began. ‘You would have me dare too 
much ; to even think of it makes me tremble! Urge 
meno more. I will not risk my peace, my safety. 
though it is to purchase an empire. You have my 
answer ; leave me to my pleasures.” 

“But, madam,” stammered Lestoq, aghast at this 
unlooked-for refusal, 

“This enchanting fée/” pursued the princess, 
gaily, not heeding his remonstrance. “ You must be 
there, Lestog. I shall depend on you.” 

“Oh, woman, woman !” murmured Lestog, bitterly, 
between his set teeth, “This very moment I had 
compassed @ foundation, whereon to build a structure 
that should raise me to the height of my ambition, 
aud defy alike the sap of secret machiuation, or the 
force of open opposition.” 

He drew a piece of paper towards him, and com- 
menced sketching with a pencil. Elizabeth gazed 
curiously at him. 

“ What, desiguing, doctor?” she asked. 

“ Merely to fill up time.” 

He continued at his work, the princess all the 
while observing him. He turned the paper over, and 
veyan another sketch. 

“T must see it,” said the princess, glancing over 
his shoulder. “On one side there is a throne ; it is 
« splendid one! and on the other ’—Lestoq reversed 
ihe paper—‘ gracious heavens! a scaffold !” 

“ Yes,” coolly auswered Lestog. “Choose!” and 
he tossed the paper towards her. “Very soon, 
madam, there will remain to you no alternative be- 
tween the one and the other.” 

“ Horrible idea!” faltered the princess. “ What is 
it you would convey to me? What should I under- 
stand from this ?” 

“That I did not count on a refusal that will peril 
your life as wellas mine. In your name have I 
stirred the people to revolt; in your name have I 
assembled our friends in arms ; in your name have I 
assured them of your warm co-operation.” 

“ Without my knowledge ; without my consent!” 

“I knew that you would give it the moment you 
should learn your fate was sealed. You are ignorant 
that for some time past your actions have been 
watched ; that I myself have been placed near you 
but asa spy upon your words, your thoughts ; placed 
by the regency to render a faithful account ; and that 
this very instant Goloffkin holds a council which 
will decide upon your liberty and life!” 

“ But I can prove I am not guilty.” 

“ You are.” 

“What is my crime ?” 

“ Your just right to the throne—a crime they can- 
uot pardon—which even I would punish were I in 
their place. Yes, madam, they will condemn you, 
whether or not you take part in our projects. You 
isee how little, then, you have to fear conspiring. It 
8 your only safety.” 

“T will not think of it. Speak not to me of plots, 
of horrors, of bloodshed for my sake! I cannot sanc- 
tion it, Lestog. It was but yester-night I read the 
hapless fate of Mary Stuart, and yet I see the judges 
and the scaffold—the sure end of all plotting against 
a State.” 

“Yes, when the plot does not succeed; but we— 
we cannot fail! Never was moment more auspicious. 
The people, weary of being governed, or misgoverned, 
rather, in an infant’s name, have long since murmured, 
and call loudly for you. he regiment of Neuski 
ave all declared for you. They wait but for an 
order, a proclamation from Elizabeth, to throw off 
their allegiance to the regency, aud rise in arms.” 

“ Lestog !” 

“ Assure yourself, your highvess. I will bear it to 





them. You will have but to sign. Remain then but 
the grenadiers of the Preobajenski. This evening 
we will to their barracks ; you show yourself. Ibid 
them “hail to the daughter of the czars!” “Long 
live the Empress!” will be the answer; and to- 
morrow your majesty is on the throne. There isthe 
proclamation, madam.” 

Lestoq had risen to his feet as these impassioned 
words fell from his lips, his features glowing with 
the enthusiasm that filled his ambitious soul. He 
drew forth a folded parchment from his breast, and 
extended it towards the princess, but she would not 
take it. Her eyes were downcast, and a troubled ex- 
pression clouded her usually placid features. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she anal almost piteously, “a 
hundred times, Lestoq, no, no! I never will accept 
the throne. I’ve other thoughts, other desires, Lestoq ; 
oue simple aim fills my heart, and is alone suflicient 
for my future happiness. It isa secret one, I would 
have kept hid from all the world; yet to you, my 
most devoted, my most faithful friend—yet how 
can I avow it, evento you? Still you must know 
it. Let me own, then, that there is one whom 1 
prefer to all—one-whom I—I love !” 

“Love!” echoed thoroughlyamazed: The 
princess in love! He lad wever — of that, 

The princess proceeded, plaintively: 

5: Sow often have I mourned the distance fate has 
placed between our states; and yet, at the very mo- 
ment when I seek the means to'sink my rank to his, 
you speak, to me of grasping at a throue—would 
separate our @éestinies for ever.” 

“The fatese6napire against'me,” murmured Lestoq, 
despairingly. to the princess, he said : 

“ Knows:he of your love?” ~- 

“ Can he be ignorant ?” the princess asked, as if 
interr herself. “ And yet, until now, I have 
breathed it not to-mortal being. Still, have RO 
language? To see him and to love him, jd, wn- 
checked—can be greater happiness? Short- 
sighted Lestog! What oecasioned my abrupt depart- 
ure, this journey, that surprised so all the world,and 
you the first—what, but to meet with him?” 

“ But who is the lover, mwdam ?” 

“Captain Ivamhoff !” announced a servant at the 
door. 

‘The princess started to her feet, a crimson flush 
mantling cheek aud brow. Lestoq’s piercing eye 
was upon her. The captain of grevadiors entered 
and bowed profoundly before the princess. A fine, 
stalwart fellow was tltis same captain. Standing 
over six fect in height, Well limbed, aud massive in 
the chest, with features like Antivons and a beard 
like Hercules. His complexion was swarthy, his 
hair and eyes as black as jet. 

“ Obedient to your wishes, madam,” said Captain 
Ivanhoff, ina clear, sonorous accents, “I have brought 
you the drawings.” 

He placed a portfolio on the table before her as he 
spoke. 

“I'he shepherdess’ dress is charming, is it not, 
Lestoq ?” asked the princess, examining the portfo- 
lio, and showing the drawings to the physician. 

“If it pleases you,” answered Lestogq, coldly. 

“ You think it will become me, captain?” she con- 
tinued, turning to Ivanhoff. 

“Your highvess will render it enchanting,” was 
the polite reply. 

“Then I will wear it,” returned the princess, 
pointedly. 

“T take my leave, then. Ihave to show the port- 
folio to the Countess Goloffkin.” 

Ivanhoff bowed, and withdrew. 

“It is he you love!” said Lestoq, when the door 
closed upon the form of Ivanhoff. 

“For heaven's sake—but it is useless farther to 
conceal it, Yes, I do love him! Can you blame 
me?” 

“Why should I? Is he not daring, amiable, 
worthy—oue of the chiefs of our conspiracy ?” 

Lesteq, growing desperate, was resorting to sub- 
terfuge. 

“ He—a conspirator—Ivanhoff ?” gasped the prin- 

cess. 
“Yes, madam. He did not hesitate an instant to 
risk fate, fortune, life, to place upon the throne of 
her forefathers the princess of his vows. After that, 
could you hesitate to do as he has done? Will you 
be less generous than he is? Refuse to join a glo- 
rious cause in which he does but struggle, he will 
but combat for your welfare ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cricd the princess, eagerly. “I 
cannot waver longer. 
wiil partake of them—for his sake, not the throne.” 

“ You will sign the proclamation, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, sign it withjoy! But—but youare 


sign this proclamation,”—she took the parchment 

from Lestoq as she spoke, and wrote her name on it 

with a firm, untrembling hand,—“ place myself at 

j ee head, and by his side will march even unto 
eath !” 

“Tt will be to glory !” 

“ Adieu, Lestog.” 

“ Adieu, your majesty,’ 
profound obeisance. 

The princess left the apartment, followed by her 
ladies, who, during the foregoing conversation, had 
remained out of earshot. 

“Love, then, has wrought for us when all else 
failed,” mused Lestog. ‘ Most powerful of deities! 
But such is woman’s heart-yielding to him, though 
proof against every other. Ha! this Ivanhoff re- 
turns. Oh, destiny of empires! that upon this 
obscure soldier and his love should hang our fate 
and Russia’s!” 

Ivanhoff entered the apartment eagerly as if seek- 
ing for someone. A shade of disappointment over- 
cast his features when his eyes encountered Lestoq. 

“You were not looking for me,” said the physician. 
“Tn love, captain, eh?” 

“You have said. it,” returnod Ivanhoff, bluntly, 
“and no doubt laugh at me that I am so.” 

“By nomeans. What, a young man like you, formed 
for. the sex, with all that can inspire them? Your 
constancy does you honour.” 

“Pretty honour!” cried Ivanhoff, disdainfully, 
“loving without hope.” 

“How know you that? How know you'that she 
you _ high as her rank is, may not partake your 

ve 

“ Ah, could I be assured of that, willingly would I 
yield up life. But what have you of this?” 
“The best. I have it from herself.” 

“Reveal it to you! yet so-cold, so distant to me! 
Could she, then, doubt me?” 

“Tt would a . You accuse her of indifference, 
when itis she who doubts your tenderness, and would 
have proof.” 

“She shall—any—even though it were my heart’s 
blood—all she-¢mmask! I would do anything to be 
assured that I.#m loved by miy heart’s idol!” 

“Even though I should bid you rouse the Preola- 
jenski grenadiers to revolt, and place the Princess 
Elizabeth upon the throne?” 

“By heaven, I would do it. Only assure me that 
such an act will give me the hand of her I love, and 
I will undertake the deed.” 

“Your hand upon it. Idoassure you. Sound your 
companions.and prepare them for the revolution which 
is now almost ripe. The princess will come to-night 
and place herself at the head of the troops. There is 
a masquerade to-night in the palace of the regent. 
We will take advantage of the hour of festivity, 


’ 


returned Lestoq, with a 





| 
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seven, to strike the blow securely. Farewell. At 
midnight, in the Preobajeuski barracks, we will meet 
again.” 

They parted, leaving the chamber by different 
doors. The tapestry against the wall rustled, and a 
nian stepped forth into the apartment. 

It was Golofikin. 

“Lestoq!” he cried, vindictively, “ Lestog, the 
leperous traitor!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


GoLOFFKIN beckoned in an officer and a serf 
through the secret dvor, and closed it carefully. At 
this moment his wife, the hapless Nadeje, entered by 
the public door. Goloffkin did not heed her, but 
hurrying the otlicer to the window, he pointed to the 
tall form of Captain Ivanhoff striding through the 
garden. 

“ Follow him—lose not sight of him—watch all his 
movements, and send me note of them.” 

“Why not arrest him on the spot?” asked the 
officer. 

“jt is not time. I know but two of them, and I 
would seize upon them all at once—this night secures 
them miue. Go, as I said, but guard that you arouse 
not his suspicion.” 

“My lord,” said Nadeje, approaching her husband, 
“what is your pleasure I should wear at the ball to- 
night?” 

“ You will not attend the ball this evening,” an- 
swered Goloffkin, abruptly. 

‘“* But why—what reason ?” faltered Nadeje. 

“'To keep you out of danger. Know, madam, there 





is a plot to overthrow the State. During the ball 


Whatever are his dangers I , treason will be at work.” 


| “ Great heavens!” ejaculated Nadeje, her thoughts 
instantly reverting to Alexis. 
“ Lestoq, whom I have bought,” continued Goloff- 


sure he loves me? Should you deceive me, should kin, ‘and who has sold me, Ivanhoff and others I 
you abuse my confidence, my tenderness—for he, as yet know not, at midnight, in the barracks of Preo- 


yet, has never disclosed his passion.” 
“ But he soon shall—I1 swear it.” 
“Then unto your hands I yield my destiny. 


| bajenski, will raise the soldiery. I shall replace 
them with some chosen troops, and when the traitors 


I'll come, we will let them enter—slut the door upov 
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them, and, taken by surprise, there is not a man of 
them but shall die on the spot.” 

“And my Alexis with them,” murmured Nadeje. 
“Oh, sir,” she said to her husband, “ but should there 
be among them some more imprudent than they are 
culpable—some who, misled, deceived ——” 

“What do they here?” demanded Goloffkin, 
sternly. “ All, all shall die—not one who enters 
those barracks at midnight shall escape.” 

He turned from her and gazed out of the window. 

“Oh, how shall I save him—how keep him from 
the spot ?” murmured Nadeje. 

Her eyes fell upon the serf, who was standing at 
a respectful distance, and a thought flashed like 
lightning through her brain. She drewa small key 
from her girdle and placed it in his hand. 

“Colonel Alexis,” she whispered; “this evening 
—the small postern by the Neva.” 

The fingers of the serf closed around the key, and 
he nodded intelligently. She was understood. 

“Come, madam,” said Goloffkin, “let me conduct 
you home. I have much to do before nightfall.” 

Lestoq entered the room as they were leaving it. 


Goloffkin and he exchanged glances and bowed as ! 


they passed. Lestoq cast himself into a chair. 
“There was an odd expression in Goloffkin's eye,” 
said he, thinking aloud. “ What does it mean ?” 


“It means that your plot is discovered, and you | 


and your fellow conspirators are doomed !” 

Lestog looked up with a sudden start. The serf 
was leaning on the back of his chair. 

“ All discovered ?” he cried, aghast. 

In a few succinct words the serf disclosed all that 
he had overheard. Lestoq regarded him earnestly. 

“You appear to be my friend—wherefore ?” 

“You once mended the broken leg of a serf whose 
master would have left him to die, like a mangled 


dog, but for you. Again one day passing through | 


the village of Yaroslaf you heard the cries of au old 





woman, who had been sentenced by Goloffkin to the 
knout. Finding entreaties vain, you purchased her, 
and gave her freedom, to save her from that cruel 
punishment. That old woman was my mother.” 

“Lapoukin! I recognise you now,” exclaimed 
Lestoq, starting to his feet. 

“ You understood that I am yours, body and soul,” 
said Lapoukin. 

“Strong arms may be useful,”. mused Lestoq— 
“all is not yet lost. Could I but gain access to the 
regent’s palace, I would force Anne of Courland to 
sign her son’s abdication at the dagger’s point!” 

“Nothing easier,” replied Lapoukin. ‘“ Here is 
the key of a secret postern leading into the regent’s 


| palace.” 


“Where got you that?” 

Lapoukin briefly explained. 

“By heaven, you have saved us all! Come with 
me.” 3 

Lestoq conducted Lapoukin to his chamber, and 


' made the necessary preparations for their desperate 


adventure. Armed to the teeth and disguised in long 
cloaks, they sallied forth. 

The shades of night were descending upon the 
earth as they reached the postern by the banks of 
the river. Lestoq cautiously inserted the key into 
the lock, opened the door, and they entered. 

Guided by Lapoukin, who had often followed his 


| master thither, Lestoq proceeded at once to the 


cabinet of Anne of Courland. The sentinel at tho 


| door was surprised, gagged and bound, and the des- 


perate men burst at once into the apartment of the 


| regent. Goloffkin was closeted with Anne of Cour- 
| land, and he sprang to his feet at this intrusion, and 


would have given the alarm, but Lapoukin sprang 
upon him and struck him dead with his dagger, at 
the very feet of the regent, his life blood staining her 
white robe. ; 

Appalled by this sanguinary act, Anne of Courland 





lost all courage, and Lestoq, while Lapoukin guarded 
the door, compelled her to sign an act of abdication 
and an order appointing him Minister of Police in the 
place of the dead Goloffkin. 

Armed with these documents, Lestoq sought the 
Princess Elizabeth in the crowded ball-room, and con- 
ducted her, in her festive attire, to the Preobajenskia 
barracks, as the bell of St. Alexander of Neuski tolled 
the solemn hour of midnight. 

The conspirators were all assembled, and hailed 
the appearance of Elizabeth with shouts of joy. She 
was conducted into the street and placed on horse- 
back, while the serried ranks of the regiment of Neu- 
ski and the Preobajenski grenadiers surrounded her. 
She harangued them in a few brief words, prompted 
by Lesteq, placed herself at their head, and gave 
the word to advance. Lestoq rode beside her on 
the right, and on the left, as Elizabeth discovered 
with a bounding heart, was the tall form of Oaptain 
Ivanhoff. 

Thus the revolution began—and ended, for there 
was scarcely any resistance. Elizabeth gained an 
almost bloodless victory, and when morning dawned: 
she was firmly seated on the throne of “all the- 
Russias.” 

Lestoq was made prime minister, and Colonel Alexis 
and Captain Ivanhoff generals. 

Alexis, thanks to Lapoukin, was now most happy, 
for the fair Nadeje had promised to be his when tle- 
period of her mourning had expired. 

With a trembling heart Elizabeth, in her cabinet, 
awaited the approach of Ivanhoff. She had granted 
lim a private audience. He was coming to claim his 
reward. He entered, and, hat in hand, bowed his 
stalwart form before her. Never had he appeared so 
brilliant in her eyes asthen. What a thrill of joy 
shot through her heart as she thonght how gladly 
she could lay her crown at this man’s feet, and raise 
him to her throne. 

“Tyanhoff,” said the empress, with a gracious 
smile, “ you have come to ask a favour at our hands. 
Speak boldly. Yourservices have been great; there 
is scarcely anything we could refuse you.” 

“Your highness,” returned Ivanhoff, in his usual 
plain, outspoken manner, “ I could have wished they 
had been rendered from less selfish motives. But 
love is selfish, and I was deeply enamoured of ono 
who, though she never blessed me with a smile, 
Lestoq assured me looked kindly on my suit; I havo 
since become satisfied that he spoke the truth. A 
poor captain then, it was presumption to aspire to 
the hand of one so much above me; I joined the con- 
spiracy to remove the obstacles that separated us. 
They are removed, and I now come to ask her 
hand.” 

“ What is the name of this maiden you love s0 
fondly ?” asked the empress, casting her eyes mod- 
estly to the ground. 

“ Helena, your maid of honour,” replied Ivanhoff. 

Ifa thunderbolt had descended. between them, 
Elizabeth could not have been more astonished. ‘The 
smile fled from her lips, and her cheek grew ashy 
pale; the faintness of death came over her; she felt 
her strength leaving her. Must the secret of her 
heart be disclosed to this man who did not love her, 
but loved another? Where was her woman’s pride? 
With a mighty effort she controlled herself. 

“Your suit is granted, Ivanhoff,” sle said, in 
tones which she vainly endeavoured to render firm. 
“ Tfelena shall be thine.” 

With a wave of the hand she dismissed him; but 
the door no sooner closed after his retreating form, 
than the pent-up agony of her soul burst forth in one 
long cry of agony, and the Empress of all the Rus- 
sias sank senseless at the foot of her throne. Slo 
had won grandeur, but her woman’s heart was chilled 
for ever. 

In this condition Lestoq found her, and was obliged 
to open a vein in her arm to restore her to conscious- 
ness. As life came back to her, incoherent sentences 
broke from her lips, and disclosed to Lestoq all tliat 
had taken place. 

“Oh, Lestoq!” she wailed, leaning her head upon 
his shoulder, and weeping like a child-—for she re- 
garded him as her best fricnd on earth, and indeed ho 
was so— he never loved me! He never loved. me! 
You have deceived me.” 

“IT was deceived myself,” answered Lestoq.. “ Ile 
pronounced no name; I never thought of the Greck 
maiden; I thought his passion was for you. But 
heed him not; he is but a handsome boy. You now 
can wed with kings.” 

“No, Lestoq,” answered the empress, sadly, “J 
shall never marry.” 
She never did. 

. o * * * 

Though the empress did not enter into the holy 
state, there were others that did. ‘'wo weddings 
took place in one day in the cathedral, and the happy 
couples were Ivanhoff aud Uclena, Alexis and Na- 
deje. Gi Le A. 
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THE SHELL GATHERER. 


BY THE 
Author of “* The Crown Jewels,” “ Alfred, the Gipsy,” &c., &c. 
a a n 
CHAPTER XII. 

In an hour after being in bis hands, Philip revived, 
but only to fall into a heavy sleep. The kind sur- 
geon watched over him with humane attention, and 
at the end of several hours’ sleep he awoke, with a 
look of intelligence. He gazed with surprise and 
wonder about upon the sides of the cockpit, lighted 
by a lantern, and then inquiringly upon the face of 
the surgeon's mate, who reported to his chief that 
le had awaked. 

“Where am I? I know not this place! 
came I here?” he murmured. 

“You are in good hands, my man,” answered the 
surgeon. “ You must be quiet, and all will be right 
at last. Here isa sedative; takeit and sleep awhile.” 

When Philip awoke in the morning he was per- 
fectly conscious. He was trying to make out where 
he last was, and where he now found himself; but 
was lost in amazement and conjecture. Suddenly 
the detonation of heavy cannon shook the ship, and 
made him leap from the hammock. Peal followed 
} cal, and the noise was overpowering to his hearing. 
It seemed as if he was in the midst of a roaring vol- 
cano. 

“Do not be alarmed, shipmate,” said an old boat- 
swain, who was lying on his back, ill. ‘You don’t 
seom to know your reckoning exactly.” 

“Will you inform me how I came here, and what 
this all is?” he asked, earnestly. 

“You are on board his majesty’s frigate, the Con- 
qneror,”’ 

* And how ?” 

“Pressed! You may take it quietly, and make 
up your mind to go to Malta in her.” 

“Tt was, then, a press-boat I must have got on board 
of,” he said, to himself. “ What am I to do? What 
“o they wish with me?” he demanded of the boat- 
swain, 

!o make a sailor of you, and teach you to serve 
your country.” 

_“T will die first, before I am carried away from 
Tngland in this way! I havea great work to do. 1 
came to—to + 

“No matter what, my Iad. When a man is pressed 
he breaks all bonds! Wife, children, parents, friends 
count nothing in the scale against the king’s service. 
J'ave you ever been to sea?” he asked, kindly. 

“T was reared a fisherman.” 


How 
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“So much the better. You will take to it kindly. 
It is enough to break the heart of a proper green- 
grass landsman to compel him to serve on board a 
man.- of-war.” 

“But I must go on shore. 
of the = 

“No matter were it your own mother’s happiness 
that is at stake! The king’s service is topmost of 
all. If aman hasa heart, lie must hide it under his 
blue jacket when the king’s ship has need of him.” 

“It is a hard fate!” said Philip, with tremulous 
lips. “Poor Lady Agnes! It is impossible now 
that I can do anything for you! Imay never, never 
behold you more !” 

Tears filled his eyes, and he buried his face in his 
hands in passionate grief. At this moment he was 
called to come on deck to be mustered with the other 
men who had been pressed. On reaching the light 
of day on the upper deck, he found himself sur- 
rounded with large cannon, a numerous crew of men- 
of-war’s men, and before him were several officers. 
He could see over the bulwarks only sky and water, 
for the frigate had long before gained an offing, and 
was now in mid-channel on her way to Portsmouth, 
whence she was to take her final departure for the 
Mediterranean. 

About thirty men were arranged in line before the 
quarter-deck and inspected, their names, ages, and the 
occupations each had followed taken down. Philip’s 
replies were brief, and almost defiant. His face was 
pale as marble, and the fine outlime of his features 
was more striking than ever. His noble air and 
handsome face drew the attention of the officers, and 
he knew that he was the subject of remark. 

The third day the frigate anchored in Portsmouth. 
Here she took on board some troops, and on the se- 
cond day thereafter weighed anchor. While in port, 
Philip, who was chafing like a young lion in a cage, 
under his captivity, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
escape by swimming from the frigate, but was dis- 
covered, taken up bya boat,and putinirons. In 
this unhappy condition he remained until the frigate 
had been three days at sca, when he was released, 
reprimanded, and ordered to go to his duty among 
the men. ; 

Leaving our hero for a time to his untoward fate, 
we will now return to the inn in London which he 
had left in the morning to go in search of the eye 
surgeon, from whom he had received so rough a re- 
ception. But great men, unless great in benevolence 
also, do not stoop to regard lowliness in homespun, 
Doubtless, if a young lord had addressed the man of 
skill, he would have alighted and listened with his 
hat in his hand. 


The happiness of one 














When night came and the street lamps were alb 
alight, yet without bringing her youthful guest 
home, the good Dame Cresset of the “ Arrow” began. 
to feel apprehensions for his safety. 

“ Who do you look up and down so often for, fair 
hostess ?” said a customer, in a faded military coat, 
who was taking a can of ale by a little table in the 
tap-room. ‘ You seem to expect someone.” 

“Yes, captain. I look for a nice young man, who 
said he should return long before night. He came 
in last night from Lincolnshire, and put up at the 
“ Arrow.” J never took such a liking to a budy, he is 
so handsome and gentle-spoken !” 

“ Perhaps he had no money to pay his scot, and 
keeps away altogether! Handsome faces dou't 
often have handsome pockets !” 

“You are always thinking evil, captain. Tho 
young man not only paid before he went, like a lord, 
but I have his bundle here, and it contains in it a 
silver cup worth many a silver crown-picce.” 

“ Ah, well, that alters the case. What said you 
his name was ?” 

“T only know that it is Philip. 
said to—to sy 

Here Dame Cresset hesitated whether she ought 
to make the red-nosed captain a confidant of the 
young stranger's narration. But the captain was an 
old friend of her deceased husband, a customer of 
many years’ standing, and a man of heart and good 
feeling. He had years ago retired on half-pay, and, 
as he was a bachelor, and loved a quiet place, the 
* Arrow” became his favourite abiding-place. So, 
after going again to the inn door, and looking up and 
down, and sighing heavily, she sat down opposite the 
captain, and, in a confidential tone, told him all she 
knew about Philip, and on what errand he had come 
to London. 

“This is an interesting tale, good Cressct,” said 
he, “and I do not feel surprised that you take an in- 
terest in him, and are anxious fdr his return. I 
fear that being a stranger in London he has got 
lost; or perhaps fallen into the hands of rogues, if 
he took money with him.” 

“That did he! He showed me that he had ten 
gold pieces in a purse, which he said the old man, 
his foster-father, gave him when he came away ; and 
he added that he knew where he could lay his hand 
on more.” 

“Be sure, if he does not return to-night, and has 
not lost himself,” said the captain, “that he has been 
robbed.” 

“Oh, I do not wish to cherish such a dreadful 
thought!” cried the hostess, with emotion. 

“We will hope for the best.” 


He went out he 
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Morning came, and yet Philip had not made his 
appearance at the inn. Good Dame Cresset had no 
heart for her breakfast. She feared the worst. She 
went about quite overcome with her anxieties, and 
was more than half a mind to go and search for him. 
His bundle attracting her eye, she opened it and 
showed the cup and compass to the captain, who ex- 
ainined them attentively. 

“T will go to these manufacturing shops, good 
dame, and ask if he has been there.” 

“You are too kind, dear Captain Bodley,” she 
said, with gratitude. “And if yeu hear nothing of 
him there, please go to the great eye surgeon near 
St. James’s Palace—Dr. , I forget his name. 
Find out if he has been seen at either place.” 

“T will do it cheerfully, good hostess. I will do 
my best to hunt him up. But how is he to be de- 
scribed ?” 

“Tall, about eighteen years of age, straight, and 
rather dark complexion, with a handsome brown face, 
and an eye black and piercing. He carries his head 
well up, and seems to walk asif he feared no man. 
Ile was dressed in a snuff-coloured frock, bound 
with a belt buckled round his waist, blue woolsey 
trousers, and wore a sealskin cap. bi i 
curled beneath it all about his neck.” 

“ Well, this is a pretty deseription, dame. I have 
some curiosity to see him myself. Besure I will do 
my best to find him. His history haga sort of ro- 
mance about it, what with the blind maiden and the 
silver cup. But what is this?” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, who, having put on his hat, and talten his:cane, 
was looking imto the knapsack. 

“Tt is a gold arrow—real gold, agT live!” cried 
Dame Cresset, taking the arrowdn Ker hand, which 
the captain had discoverediaticking owtof the bundle. 

“Tt is heavy enough, amd) looks pure enough, for 
true metal,” answered the captain, balancing it on 
his finger. * 

“ How strange he shoul@ have this—and gold, too! 
Tor my house is the sign of the “ Arrow !’” 

“And if you hear no more from. him, you will have 
a sign of gold!” 

“Do not talk so, Captain Bodley! I would give 
fifty crowns in gold rather than not see that young 
man again.” 

“Well, I will do my best,” answered the half-pay 
captain, and, bidding her good morning, he proceeded 
to the Strand and to the silversmith’s in search of 
Philip. 

ifere no one could give any more account of him 
than that such a youth had asked to see silver cups ; 
and at the compass maker's he obtained information 
that such a person had beeu there; but beyond this 
he could ascertain nothing. Thence he took a con- 
veyance, and in an hour was at St. James’s. Here he 
learned, from the porter of the surgeon, that a young 
man auswerivg his description had spoken to the 
doctor, but had been thrown down by the wheel ; 
but whether he was hurt or not he could not say, 
uor could he tell what became of him. 

The captain became by this time deeply interested 
in knowing the fate of the youthful stranger, and, 
laving commenced the search for him, he resolved 
to pursue it. He drove to an old-fashioned club- 
louse, where he sometimes resorted, and looked over 
the papers at the list of casualties the day before, to 
see if the young man had not been taken to one of 
the hospitals. But he found no allusion to any inci- 
dent of the kind named by the porter. 

“He was not, then, much hurt,” said the captain, 
musipgly. “He must have left the place to try and 
reach the “ Arrow” Inn, and is lost, doubtless, having 
forgotten its name, and the name of the lane itis in.” 

it was near the close of the day, when he returned 
to the inn and reported his day’s efforts to Dame 
Cresset. The good woman burst into tears, and felt 
like taking her bonnet and going all over London in 
search of him; for she felt not only an interest in 
him, but she felt, as it were, responsible for him, 
since he had been her guest. 

“The only way is to advertise,” said the captain. 

“ Yes, we will do that at once!” cried the hostess, 
with a ray of hope brightening up her fair and kindly 
features. “ Write one at ounce, captain, and I will be 
at all costs.” 

“Give mea pen and ink, good dame,” answered 
the captain, putting on his spectacles. 

Between them the following advertisement was 
completed, 

“Missing !—Five Pounps Rewarp!—A young 
man about eighteen years of age, jive feet ten inches 
high, with brown complexion, dark hazel eyes, very 
bright, and black curling hair, left.the ‘ Arrow’ Inn on 
the morning of the 27th, to go to St. James’s Palace. 
He was an entire strauger in London ; and as he has 
not returned, and had considerable money in his 
purse; it is feared he has met with foul play, or is 
lost. He wore a snuff-coloured Lincoloshire frock ; 
blue kersey trousers, and a brown sealskin cap with 





“ Apply at the ‘Arrow’ Inn, Bell Lane.—Dame 
Cresset.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tuk advertisement of the lost young stranger duly 
appeared in the newspapers. Dame Cresset felt that 
she had done her duty so far, and she hoped that 
by means of it some news might reach the “ Arrow.” 
Closely did she and the half-pay captain examine, in 
vain, the columns of the Times for a response. 

Two weeks passed by, and she had tearfully made 
up her mind that he was drowned, or had been mur- 
dered for his ten pieces of gold which he had in his 
belt ; of the much larger amount concealed in his 
breast she was ignorant, as Philip, with all his confi- 
dence, had not made it known to her. 

It was, however, fully four weeks before she quite 
gave up all hopes of ever hearing from him again. 
It was with a sorrowful heart that she came to this 
painful conclusion, The contents of the knapsack of 
the young man now became, very naturally, objects 
of attention. Bringing them into the coffee-room, she 
found the worthy captain smoking his pipe, and 
thinking whether it were wisdom in him to give up 
the peculiar comforts and independence of his bache- 
lor life, and pressing his long-pending suit for the 
hand of the widow, and her two thousand six hun- 
dred and seven pounds in the three cents, her 
snug inn, not to speak of her many ly virtues. 

While he wag thus meditating, she came in with 
the knapsack. ©f course, she did not know what his 
thoughts were engaged upon. It ig teue, he had 
often talked to her, while about the advan- 
tages of a husband to a lene. woman, and he had 
more than once hinted, at # great distance, that his 
half-pay and hig.rank would present quitea respect- 
able consideration toa wise woman, were:he inclined 
to marry. But Dame Cresset never seemed to take 
the hint, and he was apprehensive, if he pressed 
matters home, he might lose her favour, and so be 
compelled to give up his corner in the neat coffee- 
room. 

“Poor boy,” said the widow, plaintively, as. she 
placed the knapsack on the table on which the cap- 
tain’s elbow was leaning. 

The half-pay officer looked not at the knapsack, 
but at the fair widow. His eye seemed to inspect 
her face as if he were contemplating some bold mea- 
sure. He was not amiss in his looks for a man of 
tifty-one. He had a martial red face, gray locks, was 
somewhat portly, and had a pleasant smile always 
twinkling about his gray eyes. He was a man of 
sense, had been a brave warrior, and limped from a 
sabre wound across his knee. He loved ease, quiet, 
and a pipe, and Widow Cresset. 

“ Widow, I am thinking * he began, boldly. 

“T know it—about this dear boy!” she said, sor- 
rowfully. 

“No; about something more dear.” 
“This silver cup? Yes, we ought to—— 
“ Not the cup, but the hand itis in. Widow Cres- 
set, I have made up my mind that I must marry!” 
“Do not do anything so foolish, Captain Bodley,” 
said the widow, with a sharp speech, but colouring 
with pretty consciousness. 

“T have made up my mind,” said the half-pay cap- 
tain, with emphasis; “I have known you, wife and 
widow, nine years. You are the only woman that 
could make me surrender. I capitulate this morning 
without challenge.” 

‘Go on with your military phrases,” said the blush- 
ing widow. She did not, however, look angry, or say 
“pay.” So the captain took courage, and took her by 
the hand, 

“Will you consent? You know me; you know 
my ways and temper.” 

“Yes ; you are a good customer, but I don’t know 
if you may make as good a husband.” 

“Try me, fair widow.” 

“On one condition,” and she let her hand rest in 
his. 

‘Name it, were it to take the Tower of London!” 
“That you find Philip. That you bring me some 
intelligence about him.” 

“That is a hard condition, widow,” said the cap- 
tain, looking blank. ‘ Doubtless he is dead.” 

“T fear me he is so. But I would like to know 
his fate. Bring me some information about him, and 
—and—” 

“ And you will be Mistress Captain Bodley ?” 

“ Yes—I will marry you; for I do think we could 
be happy together.” 

“T am sure of it. But if you abide by this condi- 
tion, I fear that 

“It is the only condition, captain. You have no- 
thing else to do but to go about London, and hear 
what you can.” 

* Faint heart never won a true woman! I will ac- 
cept the condition, for six months—nay, for three 
months.” 





” 








a visur. Le has a proud air, and is gentle-spoken. 


“ For six months!” 

* And then?” 

“Then we will talk about other conditions.” 

“Ah, Widow Cresset, you must not be too cruel to 
an old soldier, who would——” 

“T don’t want to hear what you will do; I ouly 
wish to have you begin to do what I wish.” 

“I will commence my Herculean task this very 
day. First, had I not better go to the silversmith’s, 
and take the cup with me, and see if he can tell who 
bought it?” 

‘‘ And what good will this do?” 

“It is possible that it may give me a clue to find 
out who his parents were, and it is barely possible 
that he may in the same way have discovered them, 
and, forgetting all else, be now with them, and un- 
able, from his ignorance of London, to return here 
to unfold to you his good fortune.” 

“ This is an idea I never thought of.” 

“Tt only just occurred to me, widow. You sce 
the hopes you hold out to me sharpen my wits. [ 
will take cup and compass, and follow this scent first. 
I cannot think he can be murdered.” 

“ But if he had found his relatives, he would have 
seen the advertisement, or some of them would.” 

“ Perhaps not. Good morning, fair Cresset ; I will 
be diligent in.my task. But here is a little book in 
the pocket of this-coat.. It is a small and well-worn 


was. apious youth, he seemed so 
gentle and geod,” said the hostess, sighing. “ Here 
isa — of a picture and a name on the first page.” 

- part of_a picture, as you term it, is the half 
of a coat-of-arma,and the name is so faded that I 
can only make out ‘Ola—lia.’ This book might lead 
to something if these were not se defaced.” 

“Tt looks as if he was well born.” 

“Tt may not be his own haps. someone given 
to him by some of the ity im his parish. It 
docsn’t prove anything. 

Am hour.after, leaving the inn, the captain was at 
the silwersmith’s in the Strand. He had now a mo- 
tive for-making the most stringent investigations. 

“Sir,” le said, to the chief salesman, “T have here 
asilver cup. Will you tell me if it was made by 
your house?” 

“Yes, sir. You see our stamp,” answered the 
man, looking atit. “It is an old-fashioned pattern, 
aud must have been bought a long time since.” 

“Can you tell me when!” 

“Let me see. The number is nearly worn off. I 
have it—249. , That must have been sold about 
twenty years ago.” 

“ Be so kind as to ascertain.” 

“Indeed, sir, it will be no little trouble. Its sale 
must have been recorded in the vld books which are 
stowed away.” 

“Tam ready to pay for what trouble your clerks 
may be put to, if you are sure you can discover when 
it was sold, and to whom.” 

“Without doubt when, but as to the whom it is 
not so certain. In those days we were not so par- 
ticular in making such full records of plate sales as 
we do now. But as you seem, sir, very anxious to 
ascertain the fact, you are at liberty to go into that 
room and examine the old books. You wiil find the 
year labelled on each, and you had best go back 
twenty years ago.” 

The captain thanked the silversmith, and was 
shown by a lad into an old Iumber-room. Here he 
found the books of sales, covered with dust and cob- 
webs. After some trouble, he found that of twenty 
years before, and looking over the index which 
named the articles sold, and the page where the salve 
was registered, he found many silver cups, but nono 
with so high a number as that he held in his hand. 
So he came down a year later, and finding that tho 
last cup sold that year was numbered 235, he knew 
that he was near the end of his long search. The 
next volume bore, under letter “C,” in the index, 
this record: 

“ Cup (silver)—No. 249—vide page 57.” 

Turning to the page indicated, he read, with joy, 
the following entry : 

‘May 7,1781. ‘Io Lady Wortley Devon, 1 chased 
silver cup, No. 249—6/. 8s.” 

“T have now a clue to the labyrinth—I have hold 
of the end of the thread,” said the captain, with 
animation. “ But,’’ he reflected, “ what good will 
this discovery do the poor youth? Evidently he has 
not found his friends, for he has not been here to ex- 
amine these books. He is not with them, unless in- 
deed, he has discovered them through the compass. 
I will next go to the nautical instrument shop, and 
learn what is to be revealed there.” 

Having carefully noted down the entry upon his 
private pocket-book, he left the lumber-room, and 
thanking the shopman for his courtesy, departed for 
the place where the compass was sold. 

“ At all events, the purchaser of the cup was of the 


” 





highest nobility,” he mused, as he went along, “ and 
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Dame Cresset may be right in her conjectures that 
he comes of good blood. But then there is no evi- 
dence that the cup found on the deck, and the child 
rescued from the vessel are rily oc ted 
But here is the compass maker’s shop. Doubtless, 
if I can get a link here, I can learn by-and-bye what 
ship had the instrument.” 

“Sir,” he said, as he entered, addressing an old 
man in iron-bound spectacles, who was fitting a 
polar needle accurately to its centre, on the pivot of 
a new compass, “ will you allow me to occupy a few 
moments of your time ?” 

The old man did not raise his eyes until he had 
completed the tremulous adjustment. Then push- 
ing his great glasses back upon his forehead, he 
looked sharply at the captain, when, seeing his 
military coat, he bowed with respectful consideration. 

“How can I serve you, sir?” he asked, with a 
civil smile. 

“I have here an old compass,” answered the cap- 
tain, unwrapping the instrument from his red pocket 
handkerchief. ‘ Has anyone called here—a youth— 
to ask you about it?” 

“ Not that I recollect, sir. Why, that is one of my 
own make! Itisan old one. I have not seen one 
of mine of that date for a long time.” 

And the compass maker took it and examined -it 
with evident satisfaction. 

“Then it is of your own manufacture ?” 

“There is our name, ‘ Kerr and Kerr.’” 

“Can you tell me how long ago it was that you 
suld it ?” 

“Let me see. Here you see the number on the 
inside of the rim. It is No. 106. We had not made 
many compasses then.” 

“Is it possible for you to remember to whom you 
sold it?” 

“Perhaps our old books will show.” 

“May 1 ask you to take the trouble to look into 
them? The ship on which this compass was found, 
was lost on the Lincolnshire coast some years ago, 
and circumstances render it important that the name 
of the vessel should be discovered, in order to know 
who her passengers were, for a child was rescued 
from the wreck at the same time with the compass, 
and if we can ascertain the name of the ship, we may 
possibly learn whose child was thus saved.” 

“True, true! This is a very interesting affair. I 
will do what I can. Let me see—No. 106—that 
must have been about—about—let me see—about 
the year 1779 or ’80. It will be easy to refer to my 
sales book of those years, as I have everything in 
order, at hand.” 

Opening a large oaken case, he laid his hands upon 
oue of a score of large sales books. On the back 
was printed “1779, 1780.” He laid it open before 
the captain, and began to examine the index. It 
gave only the names of the ships or of persons to 
whom articles had been sold. 

“it will take some trouble and time, sir, to look 
over cach name.” 

“ Mariner’s compass, No. 62, sold, the brig Adonis,” 
met his eyes. He now knew that the compass which 
he had must have been sold later. So he turned 
over the leaves rapidly, here and there, among en- 
tries of spy-glasses, hour-glasses, quadrants, sextants, 
and all sorts of nautical instruments, catching sight 
of the words “ compass 63,” “ compass 81,” “ compass 
96,” “compass 100,” “ mariner’s compass 105.” He 
now examined carefully each page, until at length 
he read—and they seemed to his rejoicing eyes to be 
written in letters of gold: 

“On the 4th of January, 1780, two mariner’s com- 
passes, to ship Exeter Castle ; Nos. 106 and 107.” 

‘here were other entries to the ship, but this one 
alone fixed the eyes of the captain. Pointing it out 
to the maker, he said, with animation: 

“Here is what llook for! Do you recollect the 
call?” 

“The Exeter Castle! It was Captain Norman 
who was master. He bought them here himself. I 
recollect the captain well; and now I think of it, I 
recollect a report some years ago, that he and his 
ship had been lost at sea—or at least, had never 
been heard from. She belonged to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.” 

“ This is all I want to know, just now,” said Cap- 
tain Bodley, as he finished copying the entry of this 
important sale into his note-book. “Sir, lam greatly 
obliged to you for the favour you have done me.” 

He hastened along the Strand, overjoyed at his 
success thus far in this direction; for, though he 
Was no nearer on the track of the missing Philip, yet 
he had obtained a clue to discover who he was, which 
would be something towards gaining favour with 
Widow Cresset. Nay, more, he had begun to take 
a lively interest in following out the mystery for 
Curiosity’s sake. 

In another hour he was again at the “ Arrow,” 
and detailing to the widow the result of his day's 
work 








“ Well, captain, you deserve praise, and shall have 
it,” she said warmly, “I am sure he will turn out 
to be high-born—for he looked and spoke it. A great 
lady bought the cup, and she, perhaps, was his mo- 
ther.” 

“Do not be too sanguine, fair widow. The cup 
and the boy may have no necessary connection. The 
child rescued may have been the son of a poor pas- 
senger, while the cup might have belonged to a rich 
child, who was lost.” 

“ You always look so on the wrong side of every- 
thing, Captain Bodley,” said the widow, with some 
anger. 

“But I would not have your hopes raised to be 
disappointed.” 

“What matters now—hopes or fears,” she said, 
sorrawiully. ‘“ The poor boy is dead.” 

“T do not think so. As I was coming along, I was 
delayed by a press-gang. They had two young men 
in custody, one of whom was desperately fighting his 
captor, while the other wept like aninfant. The 
thought struck me as I saw them dragged past that 
Philip, your favourite, might have been pressed.” 

The widow shrieked, and for a moment seemed to 
be overcome by the terrible idea. 

“Tt must be so! Thatis what has become of him! 
I wonder I had not thought of it before. I have had 
in my day at least twenty persons, who had lodged 
here, pressed, and carried to sea.” 

“His costume was that of a Lincolnshire sailor, 
and he was the very youth a press-gang would de 
sire.’ 

“What can be done?” 

“Tt is hard to say. It would be impossible to find 
what ship he is on board of, as I now believe he is 
pressed. Such is the demand for men now, in this 
coming war, that all ships are pressing, and no plain 
man is safe in the streets after dark.” 

“ It is an infamous practice, and if I were a pressed 
sailor——” said the widow, indignantly. 

“ You are right.” 

“T see no way of learning his fate.” 

“You shall have money to aid you.” 

“But money is not all. I must have influence 
with the Admiralty.” 

“ What then ?” 

“They could ascertain at once what ship-of-war 
received pressed men on the night of Philip’s disap- 
pearance, and if he were on board, they could find it 
out. There are many war ships in the Thames, and 
even if I should ascertain that any one of them took 
on board men, and should inquire, I should receive 
no answer. No revelations of this kind are ever 
made by the officers, except by authority.” 

“Do you know any great lords who could help us 
iu this matter ?” 

“Not one. I am too obscure now, and have beeu 
forgotten by the few nobility I once knew in my 
best army days.” 

“If I was certain he was pressed, I would go to 
the Admiralty myself——” 

“Only to be disappointed and ill-treated. You 
could never get past the outworks of menials and 
liveried sentries, to reach head-quarters. You would 
fail in approaching the citadel. But who is here?” 

His abrupt inquiry had reference to a man in the 
costume of a Thames waterman, who, pale aud weak, 
staggered into the door. Dame Cresset, supposing 
he was intoxicated, would sharply have bidden him 
begone; but the captain’s more practised eye saw 
that the man's irregular gait proceeded from de- 
bility. 

“Excuse moe, ma’am. I havea writingforyou. I 
am weak, and will sit down, if you please.” 

Here he took a chair, begau to search his pockot, 
and took out a piece of paper, soiled and crumpled. 

“Tt was the lining of his cap, ma’am.” 

“ Whose?” 

“ He tore it out, ma’am, and gave it me.” 

“Who are you talking about, man?” asked the 
captain, at a loss. 

“Why, the—the young man. 
he gave me.” 

* Philip—can it be from Philip?” almost shrieked 
the widow, as with trembling fingers she opened the 
piece of paper. 

“T don’t know his name, ma’am. He had black 
eyes and hair. When he writ it in his cap and tore 
it out aud gave it to me, I promised, if ever I reached 
shore, l’d sacredly bring it to you at the “Arrow.” 
I'd have done it sooner, ma’am, but they shot me in 
the side as I was swimming, and I have only got 
about again to-day.” 

“It is from Philip! Hear what he says,” cried 
the hostess, between smiles and tears: 

“Dear DAME CREsSET,—I lost my way—I was 
pressed in a man-of-war—I am nowa prisoner. This 
man, Bolton, says he will give you this, if he escapes 
free. Take care of my things. I do not know the 
name of the ship—but I hope yet to escape, sooner 
or later. Farewell. PHILIP.” 


Here is the paper 





“Poor, dear young man!” ejaculated the hostess, 
wiping her eyes. “It is just as we feared, But it 
is some comfort to know he isalive. Here, my good 
man, drink this can of beer. You look pale and 
weak.” 

“So you were a pressed man also?” asked the 
captain of the waterman, after he had set down the 
empty can. 

“ Yes, sir; I was pressed the same time he was. 
But I knew their ways and kept quiet, and let them 
think I was well contented to serve my couutry. 
When we got to the boat, we found the young man 
Philip in the hands of two of theoarsmen. He after- 
wards told me he had lost his way and had gone to 
the boat to ask them to direct him to the Strand, and 
that when he would have left, they seized iim. He 
came near escaping from the gang, but was knocked 
down and taken aboard senseless.” 

“Tnfamous!” cried the captain. 

“Poor boy! Didit hurt him much?” asked the 
widow. 

“He came to after awhile, and was good as new, 
only a little heavy about the head. I took a fancy 
to him, and he told me how he should feel happier if 
he could let you know where he was. So I up and 
told him I had made up my mind to escape by swim- 
ming; for I ama waterman, and we swim, sir, like 
sharks, you know. So he wrote on the lining of his 
cap what you read, and the same night I dropped 
out of a port into the river. The sentinel soon saw 
me. I watched the flash of his musket and dove; 
but a boat was sent after me, and a pistul shot from 
one of them hit me inthe side. At the same mo- 
ment, I grasped hold of the cable of a ship near the 
pier, climbed upon her deck, and makizg my way 
along her bowsprit, dropped upon the quarter of 
another vessel, and so on, from craft to craft, till I 
reached the pier. Here I was so weak from loss of 
blood, that I should have fallen but for two of my 
comrades, watermen, who, having heard the noise of 
the chase, placed mein their boat, and pulled me 
beyond pursuit, and thence took me to one of their 
houses, and cared for me so well I am now on my 
feet again.” 

“ You shall now stay in my house,” said the wi- 
dow, “until you get entirely well, and at no charge. 
You have done me and Philip service.” 

“And I daresay that you will reward him, fair 
Widow Cresset, as I hoped to have been, since he, 
and not I, has brought news of your favourite.” 

This was spoken half in jest, half in earnest, by 
the captain. 

“What a speech, captain!” said the hostess, with 
a smile. “I will once more make conditions, that 
you may have hopes yet.” 

“ Name them, were it to capture the frigate!” said 
the half-pay officer, gallantly. 

“That you get him from this frigate. You say 
that you do not know the name of this vile ship?” 
she asked of the waterman. 

“No; but I might learn it.” 

“Do so, and you shall be well rewarded.” 

“T can inquire among the watermen, and learn 
what frigate was then anchored below the ‘lower.” 

“This will be easy,” said the captain. 

“But it will be impossible to recover the young 
man. Besides, the vessel has sailed ere this, for she 
was only waiting men, and I heard the lieutenant of 
the press-gang say that we made up her full comple- 
ment, and that they would put to sea the next day. 
They are at Portsmouth by this time.” 

The hostess clasped her hands in distress, and 
looked appealingly heavenward, as if she had no hope 
of aid on earth. 

“ How did he seem when you left him ?” sho asked 
the waterman. 

“He bore up bravely ; but seemed to feel most for 
a young lady he called Agnes, who was blind, he 
said, and he had come to London to try and find 
someone to cure her.” 

“ Yes, he had her in his thoughts, you may be sure. 
Captain Bodley,” she added, turning to him with 
decision, “ what is now to be done ?” 

“if this worthy man will make the inquiries he 
proposes, and briug the name of the frigate, I will 
see what can be done. But I fear a 

And here he shook his head despondingly. 

“ Fear what?” 

“That I can do nothing.” 

“But suppose you could ascertain by the silver 
cup that he was of noble blood, coulda’t you then in- 
terest——— 

“ Your bright wits have given me just the idea! I 
will follow up diligently the thread found at the 
shops. It may lead to something favourable. If it 
does, why, there may be higher interest than mine 
set to work in his behalf. But let me say beforehand 
that all is doubt and uncertainty; for——” 

“ But it must be seen whether doubt may not end 
in certainty. I have read of as marvellous things as 
that Philip should turn out to be a lord.” 
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“Yes, but we are not acting parts, dear dame, but 
are real flesh and blood, living aud real persons, 
Ours is common life.” 

“T have my hopes, nevertheless.” 

“ And I my doubts. But what would I not undertake | 


for your fair hand, dear Mistress Cresset! Be sure 
I will leave no stone unturned tosee where leads the 
thread of circumstances I hold in my hand, and the 
end of which I picked up at the silversmith’s and 
compass maker's.” 

A long consultation now followed as to the expe- 
diency of the captain’s calling on Lady Devon, or 
advertising the cup, and also asking for information 
as to the last port which the Exeter Castle sailed 
from. 

It was finally decided to advertise again, in the 
hope of ascertaining the information they knew not 
how so well to obtain in any other way. 

(To be continued) 
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A Nrw Invention ror Savino Lirr.—* A home 
ov the rolling deep” will soon be within reach of the 
“million,” if some American inventors speak the 
truth. The new invention enables a man or woman 
to “maintain a perpendicular position and a perfect 
equilibrium” in the water, and to live thus even in 
mid-ocean “for a period of eight days.” This is 
done by cork jackets, an india-rubber overcoat, and 
“a tin case shaped like a buoy.” The case is in two 
compartments: the upper division contains a supply 
of biscuits, a flask of brandy, a revolver, Bengal 
lights, Roman candles. The lower compartment 
contains six quarts of water. By jumping overboard, 
thus secured and surrounded, “a life on the ocean 
wave” will be as delightful as even amateur singers 
of the old-fashioned song asserted it was. But the 
beauties and benefits of this system do not end with 
life. It is said that, “ifa shipwrecked person should 
fail to be rescued before the end of the eight days, 
he has the consolation, when dying, of knowing that 
his body cannot sink; that his will, papers, and jew- 
ellery are safe; and that his friends will know how 
he quitted this world.” 

TriaL Trip or tue 1.8.8, Mercury witn Haw- 
THOKN’s MULTI-FLUE BomErs.—On Monday, May 
17th, this vessel made a trial trip from the Tyne, 
after having been lengthened 30ft., and fitted with 
new cylinders on the compound principle and surface 
condenser, and with two of Hawthorn’s patent multi- 
flue boilers. The Mercury’s engines were originally 
of 90-horse power nominal], of the usual inverted 
direct-acting type, and were made by Messrs, R. and 
W. Hawthorn, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which firm las 
now converted them to compound engines and sup- 
plied the new boilers. The dimensions of the Mer- 
cury are now—length, 235°0ft. ; breadth, 28° ft.; depth, 
18-2ft. Her engines have two cylinders, each 38in. 
diameter and 30in. stroke, above which have been | 
placed two high-pressure cylinders, each 21in. diam- 
eter, and S0in. stroke, the piston rods being carried 
through the lower cylinder covers, and sufficient space 
left to allow of the covers being taken off to pack the 
piston of the lower cylinders. The valves of both 
cylinders are worked by the same eccentrics through 
an ordinary link, the original gearing being retained. 
‘The surface condenser is vertical, placed behind the 
engincs, and has IHorn’s patent tube-joints; while the 
pumps, worked by levers, are the same as before, one 
of them acting as a circulating, and the other as an 
air pump. ‘the boilers, of which there are two, are 
cach ilft. long, 9ft. wide, and 11ft. 3in. high, with 
two furnaces in each 2{t. 6in. wide, and 3ft 6in. high, 
with grate bars 5ft. long. The flues are respectively 
2{t. Gin. wide by 3ft. Gin. high, 2ft. Gin. diameter, and 
1-S2it. diameter, leading into a dry uptake on fronts 
of boilers, and the flues and flame chambers are 
strengthened by water tubes 8in. diameter, which 
also increase the heating surface and promote the | 
circulation. The furnaces are placed at the centre 
of the boilers, and the water level is Sin. from their 
crowns, the flues leading downwards, the last series | 
being close to the bottom of the boiler. The total 
internal heating surface in both boilers is 1,320 square | 
feet, aud the grate bar surface 50 square feet—since 
the trial altered to 42-2 square feet—the working | 
pressure of steam 451b. per square inch. The ship 
was taken to the measured knot off Whitley, and ran 
between the buoys three times, her mean speed being 
eight and three-quarter knots, the engincs making 
from seventy to seventy-two revolutions. She then | 
steamed north to Coquet island, doing the distance, 
about eightcen knots, in one hour and fifty-seven 
minutes, with the tide in her favour the first hour. 
‘Lhe highest indicated power of the diagram taken } 
was 407-horse power, the mean being 434-horse 
power, and the consumy tion nine ewt. per hour, the | 


A number | 















coals Leing weighed throughout the trial. 


of engineers and other gentlemen interested in steam 
shipping were present, and expressed their entire 
satisfaction with the results, especially as to the 


| boilers, which proved themselves quite capable of 


evaporating as much water as multi-tubular boilers 
having three times the heating surface nominally. 
The Mercury has now left the Tyne for Havre, going 
afterwards to Cardiff, whence she will proceed to the 
Black Sea. 

CENTENARY oF THE STEAM ENGINE.—We suppose 
the engineers of Britain are not forgetting that this 
is the centenary of the birth of Watt’s condensing 
steam engine. Before 1769 his invention lay in an 
embryotic state in his model room ; but in April of 
that year a patent was granted for it, and the world 
first knew of the tender child which brought poverty 
to its rearers, but which has grown to a wealthy giant 
in these latter times, and coined and scattered mil- 
lions over the world. If Watt and his masterpiece 
deserve the honours that have been poured upon 
them, then have they a right to some sort of com- 
memorative recognition during this, the hundredth 
year of the engine’s life, and one naturally looks to 
the profession to take the initiative. We are glad 
of an excuse for crowning the bust of a poet or for 
celebrating the birth of a musician, let us not be 
backward in honouring the memory and the works 
of him who, as Brougham modestly inscribed on 
Chauntrey’s statue, enlarged the resources of his 
country, increased the power of man, and rose to an 
eminent place among the real benefactors of the 
world. This year, too, is the fiftieth since the death 
of Watt. It is also the centenary of the birth of his 
son, James Watt, the younger, and of many a great 
man besides. Humboldt, Cuvier, the first Brunel, 
Wellington, Marshals Soult and Ney, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence were all born in 1769. Arkwrigbt’s spin- 
ning-jenny patent bears the same date. Truly, asa 
commemorative year in the annals of invention, 1869 
is remarkable. 

Tur Kinp-CHaupRroN SHAPT-SINKING APPARA- 
Tus.—The principle involved in this system is that 
of sinking a large shaft on the Chinese plan of. siuk- 
ing artesian wells; that is to say, 8 tool suspended 
at the end of a rope is raised up, turned a little round, 
and allowed to drop. In another form the same prin- 
ciple is carried out in the practice of “churn jump- 
ing” holes for blasting, adopted in certain quarries. 
The application of this principle to holes 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
diameter, however, required a total change in the de- 
tails of the apparatus and the method cf operation. 
The Engineer, by means of diagrams, gives the de- 
tails of this method. It comprises a system of cast- 
iron tubing, consisting of super-imposed rings, and 
a peculiar stuffing-box of moss to establish a water- 
tight joint between the base of the tubing and the 
rock. Nearly all the operations are performed from 
the surface. A small central boring is first made 
with a small tool having a number of chisels all along 
its under surface. After this the boring is enlarged 
by means of larger and heavier tools having a num- 
ber of chisels at each end, and a projection in the 
middle, which passes into the central boring previ- 
ously formed by the smaller tool, and which serves 
asa guide. The boring with the tools of the smaller 
diameter is always kept so much in advance of the 
larger boring, that the débris from the latter shall al- 
ways fall into the former, and for this purpose the 
teeth of the enlarging tools are arranged on an in- 
cline so as to produce a boring, connected to the 
smaller boring by an inverted cone. In the smaller 
boring may be suspended a metal receptacle, into 
which the débris falls, and whichis withdrawn when 
full, or a metal cylinder, with valves at bottom, open- 
ing inwards, receives the débris aud raises it, by 


working, down and up. 





TRAGICAL END OF AN ENGLISH PARTY IN 
ABYSSINIA, 

A telegram received through the Reuter Agency, 
dated Alexandria, June Sth, says: “News has 
reached here that an Evglishman named Powell, who 
went to Abyssinia on a shooting expedition, has been 
murdered by natives, together with his wife, chil- 
dren, servant, and two missionaries.” A communi- 
cation from Newport, Monmouthshire, gives the fol- 
lowing additional particulars: “It is currently re- 
ported here that Mr, Thomas Powell, of Coldra Hall, 
and his wife and child, Lave been murdered in Abys- 
sinia. Mr. Powell was a wealthy colliery proprietor, 
and some time last year he conceived the idea of 
going on a shooting excursion to Abyssinia, in which 


he was to be joined by several other gentlemen. | 


Many of his friends were strongly opposed to his 
going out, but he persisted in it, and some four or 
five months ago left this country for Abyssinia, ac- 
companied by several keepers, his wife, an amiable 
and beloved lady, and-his younger child. The wri- 
ter has not been informed whether any of the gen- 





| 


tlemen that contemplated joining him really went 
out or not. About a fortnight ago it was reported 
that he had been taken prisoner, but the report was 
disbelieved, and a contradiction subsequently ap- 
peared. The present information respecting this 
murder is said to have reached his brothers direct by 
telegram from a reliable source, and, as might be 
reasonably imagined, has caused great and universal 
regret in the town and neighbourhood.” 

A farther communication from Newport says: 
“Full confirmation of the distressing news is now to 
hand. Mr. Powell, Mrs. Powell, and their child arg 
said to have been murdered, but it is not known 
whether the English maid-servant and the keepers 
who accompanied them, escaped or not. Mr. Powell 
was the eldest son of the late Mr. Thomas Powell, of 
the Gaer, near this town, and has two brothers liv- 
ing, Mr. Walter Powell, M.P.,and Mr. Henry Powell. 
There are also several sisters. He was a magistrate 
for Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, and mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Mr. Jenkins, of Caerleon. 
There were five children living by the marriage, in- 
cluding the one they took out with them.” 





THE CAPTIVE BALLOON. 

Tr is the easiest thing in the world to go “up ina 
balloon ;” the difficulty is, to come down again. Had 
the classic author who referred to the “easy descent” 
to a certain locality been anything of an aéronaut he 
might with equal propriety have referred to an 
“ easy ascent” to the same region. The problem of 
going both up.and down at will kas been satisfacto- 
rily solved by M. Giffard; who has expended over 
10,0007. in the manufacture of a captive balloon and 
the machinery in connection with it. Our readers 
are probably aware that this magnificent aérial ma- 
chine is at present located in Ashburnham Gardens, 
at Cremorne, where ascents and, let us add, descents 
are made whenever the weather permits. The bal- 
loon is prevented from soaring into space by an 
earthly chain, consisting of a rope, one extremity of 
which passes up undernéath the car, and is attached 
to the lower part of the balloon, while the other end 
is wound roundadrum. The rope is not of an uni- 
form thickness, but has a diameter of 23in. where it 
is connected to the balloon, and of 2in. at the end 
fixed tothe drum. The total length is 2,160ft., and 
its weight 4,350 1b. The winding drum has a diameter 
of 7ft., and alength of 23ft. It is worked by two 
engines placed one at each end of the drum, and each 
engine is furnished with two cylinders. The steam 
is supplied by a pair of vertical boilers, which aro 
placed outside the enclosure appropriated to the bal- 
loon, the machinery, and the visitors. In order to 
allow for the effect of the wind, and the angle at 
which the ballvon might be inclined, the rope passes 
over a disc pulley, which is moveable on a pivot, and 
can therefore adjust itself to any position of the bal- 
loon. This pulley has a diameter of 5ft. 6in., and 
the framing is built into the ground, and loaded with 
fifty tons of iron and stone. 

The balloon itself is composed of successive layers 
of linen and india-rubber in the following order:— 
Linen or stuff (toile), india-rubber composition, linen, 
composition, linen. It is coated externally with five 
coats of boiled linseed oil and two coats of gum shellac 
varnish. The weight of this aérial monster is 6U0Ib., 
and its diameter is 93ft. It is inflated with nearly 
pure hydrogen gas, which is manufactured on the 
spot, and it contains 421,161 cubic feet of that elc- 
ment. A little idea of this quantity will be gained 
froin the fact that one inflation costs 6001. The net- 
ting, guy ropes, and other minor accessories weigh 
4,0001b. To screen the balloon, machinery, and the 
modus operandi of mancouvring the ascent and descent 
from the public, a large area of ground has been en- 
closed by a vertical circular canvas wall. The dia- 
meter of this enclosure is 250ft., and the height 80ft., 
and the strutting and putting together of the timbers 
evince no mean constructive and engineering skill. 
On May 13th, in company with Mr. Glaisher, wo 
made an ascent from the grounds, but the weather 
was too boisterous to admit of a prolonged stay in 
the regions of air. Among the gentlemen present 
were Lord Richard Grosvenor, Lord Dufferin, mem- 
bers of Council of the Aéronautical Society of Great 
Britain; Mr. Breary, the secretary of the society; 
Mr. Nursey, Mr. Cargill, C.E.; M. Jon, M. Aymo, M. 
Godard. These French gentlemen represented the 
proprietor and the aérial staff. Two of them invari- 
ably accompany every ascent of the balloon; and 
one of them, M. Godard, has been accustomed to ex- 
cursions with a free balloon. The balloon broke 
loose on Tuesday afternoon, May 24, while some ex- 
periments were being made with it to test the force 
of the wind. There was no one in the car at tho 
time it broke its rope and fled away with the wind. 
It was captured the same evening near Aylesbury, 
on the estate of Sir Harry Verney. It was some- 


what out of repair when finally secured. 
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On, THE BANKER'S SECRET. 
a 
CHAPTER LII. 


In a short time Clarence, who had gone out shortly 
after his father had adjourned to tho library, cn- 
tered. His — was unsteady, his face blanched, 
and he looked the very picture of grief. 

Florence saw it pref aera immediately. Clasping 
her brother’s hand, while she gazed anxiously into 
his face, she said: 

“Oh, Clary, are you, too, miserable ?”’ 

He made no reply, but looked upon her with the 
deepest compassion, so tender, yet so startling. 

“ Clary, Clary, what is it? Why do you look at 
me so?” she hurriedly asked, an indefinable fear 
taking possession of her mind. 

“Clarence, what troubles you ?”’ added his father. 

Re struggled with himsclf a moment and then re- 
Dp. led : 

“ T dare not—no, no, I don’t mean that, I—I——”’ 
and confused, embarrassed and overwhelmed by his 
feelings, he sank into a chair. 

“ My_ son, tell us—oh, tell us—why do you look 

ae ejaculated Mrs, Ormsby, frightened at his 
pallor. 

“ Floss, darling, come here!’’ said her brother. 

With wonder in her eyes and vague apprehension 
torturing her mind, she hastily advanced. 

“Sit down on my knee,” he requested. 

Husband and wife looked upon the scene in as- 
; uishment. Why such solemnity and impressive 
Ones ft 

She seated herself as he had desired, and gazed 
upon his grieved face with alarm. 

“My own sweet sister, can you control yourself ? 
T have sad news.” 

Her cheeks paled ; thoughts of Rowe flew in upon 
her excited mind. 

“Oh, yes,” she gasped, hardly above a whisper, 
“what is it ?” 

* a be alarmed, darling; be strong and sclf- 
possessed.”’ 

“ Clarence, my brother, tell me—oh, tell me !” 

“Dear Floss, sister mine—my sweet, be calm; 
for Charles Rowe is dead.” 

Every vestige of colour left her face, the action 
of her being seemed paralysed, while from the in- 
most recesses of her heart came the words: “‘ Dead! 
Oh, heavens!” and she fell into her brother’s arms 
apparently lifeless. 

Pale and trembling, Edgar Ormsby leaped to his 
feet, tore her from Clarecuce’s arms, threw water 
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[WAITING FOR THE MOKNING. | 


upon her, Paced ammonia to her nostrils, pressed 
kiss after kiss upon her lily brow, but she moved 


ot. 

Clarence, who had ran like the wind for a phy- 
sician, now returned in company with one. 

Mrs. Ormsby stood by, stricken with terror. 

“Oh, can you save her? My child, can you save 
her ?”’ she cried, in choked tones. 

“Be calm, my dear madam,” said the physician ; 
“*T will do all that I can,” and he bent over the in- 
sensible form. ‘ Remove her toa chamber immedi- 
ately, and undress her,” commanded the physician. 


In her father’s strong arms she was carried to her ; 


room, where Mrs. Ormsby removed her apparel and 
placed her in bed, but as yet she had not moved. 

The physician did all in his power, but it proved 
fruitless ; all efforts to bring her to consciousness 
had thus far failed. 

Not a word was spoken nor a sound heard in the 
pa mam mansion. ‘lhe fond, doting, grief-stricken 
father had hardly raised his eyes. The loving mo- 
ther was afflicted as only a mother can be. And the 
affectionate brother? Oh, what a chaos was in his 
mind! He felt that he was the direct cause of all 
this gricf, and nearly all night he paced the room, 
expericncing the most excruciating agony of mind 
—mental torture that was worse than death. In 
the depth of his anguish he exclaimed : 

“Oh, heaven! if she must die, take me, too; for 
life would be a blank without her.” 

Morning dawned. No change as yet. Over twelve 
hours had she laid in that terrible stupor—what 
would be the result ? None dared to think of it, but 
gazed upon her with emotions that enveloped their 
whole beings. 

The doctor was puzzled. ‘The cases are very 
rare,” he said. ‘If she awakes, there is only one 
chance out of ten that she will be in her right mind.” 

Those awful, foreboding words—words that sank 
deep into the hearts of the fond ones, as they gazed 
at the supine form, the closed eyes, the face rivalling 
Parian marble in its whiteness, and reflected that it 
was their own darling Floss. Especially did it affect 
her father. Only afew moments before he had found 
newand noble qualities in her ; his love had increased 
tenfold, and now, as she was budding into woman- 
hood, to lose her! Oh heaven! what dread thoughts! 
His head fell upon his hands, the teardrops rolled 
silently down his cheeks, and he lifted up a silent 
appeal to the Ruler of all things to preserve her. At 
that moment a spontancous burst of joy escaped the 
mother’s lips, which brought the father to his feet. 

Florence had opened her eyes, but she recognised 
no one; only a dull, steady light emitted from those 
transparent orbs, directed to no one, resting upon 
no object, but seemed gazing into space. 





“Oh, doctor,” whispered Mrs. Ormsby, “ will she 
be sane ?”’ 

‘“ Kiss hor very gently,’’ he answered. 

With a look of unutterable, boundless love, incx- 
pressible anxiety, and heavenly hope, she bent down 
and pressed a tender, motherly kiss upon her lips. 

Florence started wildly; then she whispered: 

** Mother !’” 

‘God be praised !’”” murmured Mrs. Ormsby, sink- 
ing upon her knees at the side of the bed. 

Hope re-entered the breasts of father and son, 
and their hearts re-echoed the devout exclamation 
of Mra. Ormsby. 

By the physician’s order they left the room, Mrs. 
Ormsby only remaining. 

Now that the first shock was over, the cause re- 
turned to the father’s mind, anda sadness followed, 
caused by the demise of the young doctor who had 
saved his life. 

“‘Clarence,”’ he said, ‘‘ why was I not informed of 
the state of affairs between Charles Rowe and Floss ? 
I should haye been told of it.” 

“Tam well aware of that; but Rowe, who felt 
that he was not in a position to win Florence at your 
hands, from the difference in their social status, as 
he termed it, and also fearing that it would look tco 
much like fortune-hunting, forbore revealing it; 
and determined to wait until you knew him better, 
and he should have gained a position in life.” 

“But was it right to secure her love without my 
knowledge ?”’ 

*“ Father, he made no overtures ; this mutual love 
became known to them by accident. There was no 
premeditation upon his part. He desired to go. You 
remember how you yourself held out inducements 
for him to stay.” 

* Yes, yes!” 

“Well, he knew that he loved her, but feared that 
it was uot reciprocated, and desired to go before his 
love should grow stronger. We detained him; if 
there is any blame to bear, it is justly ours.” 

‘You are right, Clarence. And he is dead; it is 
sad—sad.” 

“Indeed it is. I’ve lost the best friend I had out- 
side of my family. And Floss—ah, me—her love 
cannot be deseribed.”’ 

Looking up, Clarence said : 

“ Father, would you have accepted Charles Rowe 
as & son-in-law ¢” 

“ Willingly. I conceived quits an affection for 
him; he was honourable and true. Blind I must 
have been not to notice their attachment. Ah! 
they might have been happy had he lived, and my 
child saved this terrible visitation. Yes, I liked 
Charles Rowe; he would have made a great mon 
had he lived.” 
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The future we have no control over. Regrets are | the keen, bitter wind sang a mournful, piercing refrain | mind! If you think that you can make me swallow 


worse than useless, and prevent us from grasping at 


present good, which in the future we shall again re- | 


gret that we have missed. 
A week passed, and Florence was able to be about 
once more—but how changed ! 


Pale, a painful, subdued light in her eyes, an ex- | brow, and drew a deep sigh, suggestive of inward | 


pression of deep, settled melancholy upon her face, 
which looked as though it were cut in marble, and 
almost as rigid; she moved about like an automaton ; 
she spoke but rarely, and therin reply. Her voice 
had lost its silvery ring; low now it was, like the 
notes of the dying swan. 

With sorrow, cm, and consternation, the fond 
ones noted the change in their darling’s looks. The 
vacant, terrible calmness of her features boded no 
good. At times she would sit as if in a dream, her 
hands clasped together upon her lap, and her eyes 
raised to heaven. At these periods a gentle light 
would break over her features, and the eye, for an 
instant, seemed to grow bright; but it was only 
momentary, and again the eyes would droop, the 
long lashes sweeping the snowy cheek, while the ex- 
pression of dejection again resumed its place, and 
she sat, a living, breathing statue. 

Anxiety in regard to Floss had worn upon them 
all. She who had been the light in darkness, the 
pacifier in sorrow, the leading star in joy, was now, 
alas, oppressed ; her young heart was nearly broken. 
Indeed, a seemed eastupon the Ormsby fam- 
ily and their home. 

Great sorrows cause e to forget little ones. 
Since that eventful night, hardly a thought of their 
exclusion from society had entered Mrs. , 


8 
mind. At the time, she thought it very hard to bear, | 


but when a greater grief fi 
died imto insignificance. 

Thus we do not realise or appreciate our present 
condition, until we are placed in a worse “one ; 
we pray to be returned to the state which, atthe 
time, we complained of po oppressive. 

Weak human nature! only to be shown its faults 
and failings by stern lessons, which are dreadful at 
the time, but in the end beneficial. 

Yet there was a clound—a dark cloud of porten- 
tous magnitude and foreboding front—hovering over 
the Ormsby family. 

There was to be a change, and such a change! 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Tuk news of the death of Doctor Rowe, which had 
been received at his home a short time after it 
reached our friends in London, had created quite an 
excitement in the little town of Brookfall. ‘To Mrs. 
Dalvane and her sonit was a dreadful visitation, and 
once more drowned and consigned to gloom the 
cheerfulness that had lately buoyed her up upon the 
wave of life. 


owed, the former dwin- | ,erson whovhasealled 


through their branches. 
Mrs. Dalvane was seated in the front room, gazing 
| out upon the cheerless scene with an aching heart, 
while her mind was in unison with the desolate 
| scene before her. She pressed her hands to her 


| suffering. 
| At that moment the door bell rang with a loud 
| clang; the sound breaking in so suddenly upon her 
| meditations, quite startled her. In a moment she 
| heard Miss Bunt’s step in the hall. Presently the 
| door of the room was opened, and a young man, en- | 
| veloped in a thick overcoat, entered, followed by | 
| Miss Bunt. | 

He slowly drew off his coat and gloves, meantinre © 
gazing leisurely and approvingly around the apart- | 
ment. Seating himeelf in a careless position, nearly | 
the same that he had assumed in Edgar Ormsby’s | 
library, as described im my last chapter, he turned to 
the little housekeeper, and with great assumption 
and nonchalance, remarked : 

“Ahem! my good woman, I suppose that you un- 
derstand that | am master of this place.” 

Mrs. Dalvane looked at him in astonishment. 

Miss Bunt, provoked at his impudence, with some 
of her old fire, replied: 

“ Who are you, I'd like to know? Are you an es- 
caped lunatic ?” 

“Oh, no, my prim little woman, not at all, I assure 
you. Iam the true heir to these domaits!” 

“ You!” interrupted Miss Bunt, “I should like to 
know how?” 

“ Ob, that’s-very You see, the 


-explained. 
thouse his own, was an 
impostor—a cheat——”’ 


That was quite enough. Miss Bunt’s blood was 
at fever heat; rushing close to his face, while she 
shoo with anger;she exclaimed : 

“How dare you, you brazen-faced, impudent puppy, 
you hypocrite, you villain, to speak so of my dead 
master—the best man that ever lived! Oh, if Iaere 
a man, wouldu’t I tan your hide for you! Ugh! I 
hate you already!” and her eyes gleamed with 
anger. 

“ Yes, very sorry. Hum, your language is very 
pretty, in fact, I may say it is as elegant as it is ex- 
pressive—good common schools—yes, hum, good 
evidence of it!” . 


” 


such law as that you’re mistaken. 
Again the door bell rang. 
“Ah,” said the stranger, “that is my lawyer.” 
| “Your lawyer! Some scoundrel like yourself— 
| an accomplice most likely!” ejaculated Miss Bunt. 
“Will you go to the door or shall I?” he coolly 
| asked. ; 

“T won’t, nor you sha’n’t, until you show som» 
authority. I know very well about this; you cau; 
frighten me with your moustache and city airs.” 

His patience evidently was at a low ebb ; he looked 
at her a moment, with repressed impatience. 

“I do not wish to do anything unlawfully. [ wil! 
get a constable and then we will.gee,” said he, draw- 
ing on his gloves. 

At the door he met the person whom he called }i's 
lawyer, and after conferring together, they walked 
on towards the house of the only officer the villaz. 
boasted of. They found him in, and the soi-disan: 
counsellor immediately a long dissertation oy 
the law of descent, law , and equity and 
jurisprudence, all of which he knew as much about 
at he did of the Pleiades. He so worked upon the 
mind of the honest but simple officer that he finally 
brought him round to his view of'thematter, althoug) 
the constable knew not why, an@ie-agreed to accom- 
pany him to the Rowe maugiga, solely upon tlie 
strength of some high-soundimg words and violent 
gesticulations. 

Ere long they arrived atv#ke “house, and marched 
in single file, the duped yet-eomesited officer leading 
the — ohhegen th - 

‘You see, my good an the rival heir, 
“that the law is upon aaedilite; here is the officer 
can testify to that.” 

“He!” exclaimed Miss Bunt, bending upon tle 
functionary of the law a leok of contempt. “Ile 
knows as much law as Parson Goodale's old horse 
that’s blind in one eye, just about.” 

“Come, come,” said the young man, irritably, 
“this farce has gone on long enough.” 

“Yes, yes,” added the lawyer, in a turgid manner. 
“We are losing time, ahem, decidedly ; woman, stv) 
one side.” 

Miss Bunt looked very truculent, but thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, she subsided, aud 
the men looked over the house. 

Every room had been looked into except the room 





“If you’ve got anything to say, say it amazin’ 
quick. I’m sick of your twaddle!” observed the 
irate little woman. 

“* Brevity is the soul of wit ’—doubtless had that 
in your mind. Don’t thank me for the quotation, you 
are entirely welcome, lassure you. Ahem! as I was 
about to say when interrupted by your beautiful flow 
of imagexy, I am the true son of Hugh de Argyle.” 





It also gave rise to emotions which for some time | 
past she had been striving to subdue. ‘Truly it | 
seemed as if every person who sought to aid her, 
was swept from the earth, as if in punishment for so 
doing. With the gloom which was again made part | 
of their life, Mrs. Dalvane’s careworn, dejected look | 
returned, and she felt that ere long she should again 
be homeless, houseless, penniless, and friendless. 
*T was a dark prospect to look forward to, but it was 
the only one. Short and sweet had been the respite 
from mental and physical exertion that she had en- 
joyed while under the hospitable roof of the young 
doctor. But this was nearly over now; the house 
would be shut up, and she and Walter, where should 
they go, in this cold, biting winter? True, Walter 
had two hundred pounds, but that was mostly ex- 
pended in paying the bills of the physician, dress- 
maker, &c., although it required a great deal of force 
to make Miss Bunt accept payment for the latter. 
‘The future looked bleak and gloomy, bleaker than it 
had ever appeared before, and so dreary that not a 
ray of light pierced the darkness. 

When the sad news came, Walter was progressing 
finely upon the second picture of Florence, which he 
was painting for Clarence, but the intelligence over- 
powered him; he could not proceed, his brain re- 
fused to work, his hand was powerless, and when he 
observed the effect it produced upon his mother, it 
only increased his indisposition, and magnified his 
grief. 


As this name fell from his lips, a sickening sensa- 
tion overcame Mrs. Dalvane. A blue mist curled up 
before her vision, her head swam, the room seemed 
to float away, and her hands came together like a 
vice. And still she sat like a statue, partially insen- 
sible, utterly oblivious to anything around her, yet 
conscious of life. 

The man resumed, continuing the same story that 
he related to the banker. As he finished, Miss Bunt 
exclaimed : 

“T don’t believe a word of it! I talk English when 
I tell you it’s a lie from beginning to end. You 
needn’t come here trying to frighten two weak 
women! There are two men here, and they can put 
you out !” 

“You talk very foolishly,” resumed the stranger, 
dropping his languid air. “I have commenced legal 
proceedings. My lawyer will be here shortly; we 
propose to look over the house.” 

“ Your fiddlestick proceedings! You're going over 
the house, are you? Not if I know myself! So you 
can just pack your duds and be off !” 

“But my name, woman. Can’t you be reasonable ? 
Calm yourself ‘ 

“Your name, you jackanapes! that’s just where 
the lie comes in, for my master’s name was Rowe; 
never heard of such a name as Daggle in the world. 
He willed half his property to the late doctor, and 
making believe your story is true for a minnit, you 
couldn’t hold under it: you wouldn’t be a lineal des- 


’ 





Miss Bunt, too, had experienced a severe and ter- 
rible shock from the awful tidings. Every unkind 
and ungrateful word that she had ever used towards 
him recurred to her mind, and recoiled upon her 
with redoubled force. The acidity of her nature | 
was thoroughly gone; she saw her mistake, and | 
deeply felt it. Her eyes had not been dry since 
that moment ; every day she had had her spells of 
weeping, and everything that she saw seemed in 
some manner to remind her of him who had gone. | 

February had come with its chilling winds, its 
blinding storms and deep snows. All outside was 
cheerless ; the snow lay upon the ground to the 


depth of a foot or more, the trees were ice-clad, and | 


cendant of your guardian, would you, you num- 
skull ?” 

And Miss Bunt closed her forensic effort with a 
majestic wave of her hand. 

“No; you miss the point. But I could recover in 
equity what was willed to the false heir, under the 
belief of the testator that he was the true one.” 

‘* But first you’ve got to provethat. And I’d have 
you understand that the will has been admitted to 
probate, and all’s right long ago,” snapped Miss Bunt, 
triumphantly. 

“ Why, woman, I can set you ont of here in three 
days a 





which Mr. Rowe, senior, had once occupied, but 
lately used by the young doctor, and in which, at 
this time, Walter Dalvane was busily engaged in 
painting, with the door locked upon the inside. 

At this door, the person who called himself Charles 

-de Argyle halted and demanded the key. 

Miss Bunt straightened herself up, stood before tlie 
door, and very determinedly informed him that he 
could not and should not enter. 

He did not take a like view of the matter, and con- 
tended that he should, whereupon Miss Bunt screamed 
for the groom. With great haste, that worthy inci- 
vidual presented himself, and rallied to Miss Bunt’s 
support, while inside, Walter was wondering what all 
the commotion meant, and, with brush in hand, waited 
for its termination. 

The rival heir attempted to burst in the door, 
whereupon Sam immediately closed with him, and 
for a short time there was quite a lively scene pre- 
sented. The constable, having an idea that they had 
overstepped the limits of the law, caused the com- 
batants to be separated. Miss Bunt was satisfied; 
she had gained her point, and the interloper had not 
entered the room. 

The party then returned to the sitting-room, which 
Mrs. Dalvane had not yet left, although she had re- 
covered from her spasm. 

The young man sat down and quietly informed 
Miss Bunt that he should make the house his home, 
p#ying her so much for board. 

To this audacious declaration Miss Bunt made 4 
very spirited reply. But finding that neither threats, 
angry words, kindness or politeness had the least 
effect upon him, and that he was very unruly and 
perverse, she endeavoured to accommodate herself 
to the situation with as. good grace as possible, al- 
though it was galling in the extreme. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


“Wat! A stranger, merely upon bis own re- 
presentations, make his home here, and seek to rule 
our actions?” exclaimed Walter, when he learned 
the state of affairs. 

And Mrs. Dalyane echoed the question; while st 
the thoughts of it, Miss Bunt gave vent to another 
burst of indignation. But such was the case; dis- 
agreeable and provoking as it was, they could not 
remedy it, and had to submit. 

There was no redress—no justice of the peace, 
or other officer higher than the one constable of the 


“ And I'll set you out in three minutes, if you don’t | town, to whom they could apply, and he had givea 
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his weighty opinion, and it was upon the side of the 
ueurper; 80 nothing could be done. 
people were powerless, the constable ignorant, and 
hence the state of affairs at the Rowe mansion. 


he grated his teeth, and regarded Walter with the 


The towns- | most malignant and vengeful of glances. 


“Move one limb of your worthless body, lift but 
one finger, and I will send you to your long ac- | 


“Tt looks like a man,” answered Walter, a little 
bitterly, for he was disgusted with him for his action 
of a few days previous. 

“ Now,” continued Walter, turning to Sam, “ go to 


A few days passed—days of annoyance and re-| count,” said the youth, in a voice terribly dis-| the right—Mr. Constable, you to the left, grasp him 


straint to our friends—who were obliged to endure | 
the disagreeable presente of the usurper, who every | 


day grew more obtrusive and officious. 

A day on which considerable excitement had oc- 
curred, was drawing to a close. Walter this time 
had been the object of the stranger’s aversion, and 
he had endeavoured to enter his studio while he was 
painting. This was touching a sensitive chord in 
the young artist’s nature, and he quickly, earnestly, 
and forcibly opposed it, and greeted the stranger 
with a haste which was not at all conducive to his 
feelings, or the well-being of his person. This had 
served, as it naturally must, to unstring Mrs. Dal- 
vane’s nerves, and cause her much anxiety in regard 
to her son for the future. 

Walter's room was next to the one formerly occu- 
pied by the young doctor, and connected with by it a 
door. The former he used as a sleeping-room, and 
the latter for a studio, as the light was much better. 

Walter had sat up rather late reading, and retired 
about eleven o'clock, being careful, however, to lock 
the hall door of the doctor’s room as he retired to his 
own. 

He lay awake some time, his mind busy with re- 
flections upon his eventful life, and especially the 
peculiar and aggravating circumstances in which he 
was now placed ; weary at last, he quieted his mind, 
and fell into a gentle sleep. How long he had slept 
he knew not, but he awoke very suddenly, and raised 
himself upon his elbow to listen. What new event 
was this? In a moment, he heard a low, grating 
sound proceeding from Rowe’s room—Walter’s 
studio. Instantly the thought “the safe” flashed 
through his mind. Determined to be sure he was 
not dreaming he again listened. Yes, he heard a 
rasping, dull sound ; now it stopped, then it began 
again. 

He slipped very quietly from his bed, and, with 
the greatest caution, partially dressed himself. Again 
he listened. He dared not light a match; he must 
find out what he wanted in the darkness. Walking 
to his bureau, he pulled the drawer slowly and care- 


fully out; placing his hand in one corner he grasped | 


an article, and just the one he wanted—a neat, 
ha six-shooter, which Rowe had presented to 
iim some time before, Now only one more difficulty, 
that of unlocking his door without making any noise. 
He advanced silently, grasped the key, turned it very, 
very slowly, and with apprehension lest he should 
frighten the burglar away. It made no noise; he 
smiled to himself, everything seemed to favour him. 
He opened the door softly, and advanced with a cat- 
like tread, keeping close to the wall. 

He reached the door of the studio; he looked in. 
There, in front of the safe, upon one knee, was a 
large, evil-looking man, busily engaged examining 
some papers. A dark lantern sat a little to his right, 
casting its rays over the contents of the safe aud 
the papers he held in his hand, which he had taken 
from thence. 

Walter’s heart beat tumultuously for a moment, 
then he became calm ; a feeling of determined, honest 
anger possessed him, and, with his revolver at full 
cock, he moved slowly and gently in upon the un- 
suspecting robber. 

Each step seemed like a rod. Still the intrepid 
youth kept his clear, blue eye fixed upon the burly 
form before him, still holding his instrument of death 
ready for instant service. 

He had advanced so that he could almost touch 
lim, yet he knew not of his presence. With a quick 
side spring Walter appeared before him, and covered 
his forehead with his pistol. 

With a suppressed exclamation, half howl, half 
cry, the man recoiled, while he quivered with sup- 
pressed rage and mortification at being discovered. 
Thinking it best to adopt the pleading style, he looked 
frightened, and said: 

“Come, youngster, take that away, that’s a good 
fellow.” 

“A very natural request; I’m sorry I can’t oblige 
you; you must take the will for the deed,” he ironi- 
cally replied. 

The man glared at him for an instant, and then 
put his hand into an inside pocket. 

The youth divined the purport of the movement, 
and drawing his left arm back, he sent it with ter- 
rific force against his forehead, which served to lay 
him upon the floor in a state of inseusibility. 

Immediately aware of, and determined to follow 
up his advantage, Walter seated himself upon the 
breast of the fallen villain, and with the pistol placed 
close to his head, awaited his return to conscious- 
ness. 

In a moment the man opened his eyes, and met the 
cold steel in dangerous proximity. Ie shuddered, 





tinct, at the same time tapping the trigger signiii- | 
cantly, while the blue eye flashed, and the young 
face wore a determined look, that told the robber he | 
would keep his word. 

Slowly the time passed, Walter still sitting upon 
the body of the prostrate man, and keenly watching | 
him. | 

‘Remember, move one hair's breadth and you die!” | 
were the ominous words that fell from the youth's | 
lips, as he gazed with triumph at his prisoner. 

“You hurt my chest ; come, get up; be merciful. 
I'll leave quietly,” urged the villain. 

“T sympathise with you deeply, in fact to such an 
extent that I intend to wateh with you and take care 
of you,” he sarcastically rejoined. 

‘The man groaned, and turned his eyes from the 
pistol. And in this position—the young artist sitting 
upon the breast of the stout, muscular marauder, 
with his revolver pressed to his temple—the yellow 


‘gleams from the lantern reflecting dimly upon the 


strange scene, the captor and captured remained 
until the first gray streak of dawn appeared in the 
east, and dispelled the lingering shadows of night. 

“ Morning ?” he gasped, looking at Walter with an 
expression of fear. 

“ Yes; how have you enjoyed your night's rest ?” 
replied the youth, drawing the cold steel slowly 
across his brow. 

As these words fell from his lips a look of mingled 
hatred, rage and suppressed devilry gleamed from 
the captive’s eyes. If his captor had been a man, his 
equal in strength, it would not have been so bad, 
but a slender, lily-faced boy—ugh ! the thought was 
perdition itself. 

Slowly the hours dragged along, and still they sat 
there. It was ¢rue Walter’s arm ached very much, 
but he had a satisfaction, a calm kuowledge of vic- 
tory that was very gratifying. Every few moments 
that warning sounded upon the man’s ear, and there 
he lay, one movement of the youth's finger and he 
was launched into eternity. 

Ere long Walter heard a step upon the stairs; he 
knew it was Miss Bunt, and accordingly expected a 
scene, for she must pass the door to descend. 

In a moment she had reached the landing, and, 
passing along the hall, glanced into the room, and at 
once saw the state of affairs. Her face became pale, 
she threw up her hands and started back, exclaim- 
ing: 

“ Mercy on us! 
trembling. 

The defeated burglar hoped this would attract the 
young man’s attention from him, but in that he was 
mistaken, 

Keeping his eye directly upon his face, and as 
though he were talking to him, he said : 

“ Miss Bunt, call Sam—send him here with rope— 
make no noise. Go yourself and get the constable— 
quick |” 

Curses most foul escaped from between the thief’s 
compressed lips, a demoniacal expression flitted 
across his features, he gnashed his teeth and raised 
his left arm. 

“Again! Another motion like that and you dic, 
you hound!” ejaculated Walter, vexed for the first 
time, and pressing the revolver still harder. 

he few moments that passed were of the most 
acute torment to the robber, his eyes grew wild, his 
features were contorted and he foamed at the mouth, 
but he dare not move—it was instant death. 

Walter's cheek grew flushed, and his eye burned 
brighter as the time of his complete triumph drew 
near. Still he relaxed not his vigilance, but kept 
his firm, glistening eye upon the strong man, who 
quailed beneath its fiery glance. 

Sam now came upon the scene with a coil of strong 
rope about his arm. He started; au expression of 
wonder, mixed with admiration at Walter’s bravery, 
passed over his features, and he was about to speak, 
when the young artist, never lifting nor turning his 
eyes, said: q 

“Go behind me, tie this gentloman’s hands to- 
gether; do it securely—no words—be quick.” 

‘The scoundrel’s face turned a bright red ; the blue 
veins stood out until it seemed as if they would burst 
from the skin; his eyes flamed with malice, blas- 
phemous words fel! from his lips. 

“Silence! no more, or I bore a hole through your 
head,” whispered Walter, who, as he thought of the 
erime and sacrilege, the stronger grew his indigua- 
tion. 

“There, he won’t burst them,” remarked Sam, 
with a laugh, and casting a glance of pride at his 
workmanship. 

In a few moments the constable appeared. 


Walter! Whatis it?” and stood 





“Hullo!” he said, “ what have you got here?” 


strongly, don’t let go.” 

They did as directed. 

“ Now, if you make the slightest demonstration,” 
resumed Walter, addressing the burglar, “I will 
shoot you as I would a mad dog.” 

Then, with his revolver still covering his head, he 
arose from his seat. 

“Now,” he said to the men, “turn him over— 
quick !” 

By a sudden and well-executed movement he was 
rolled upon his face, 

“Now, Mr. Constable, place your handcuffs upon 
his wrists.” , 

It was done, and with his arms bound tightly be- 
hind him, and his ankles lashed firmly together, he 
lay writhing upon his side, as disgraced, cowed, for- 
lorn, abject, subjugated a rascal as was ever con- 
quered. 

Having duly replaced the papers inside, Walter 
locked the safe, and then proceeding to his room, re- 
placed his pistol, donned his coat and vest, and then 
returned. 

“Well, young man, you are the pluckiest one | 
ever saw,” said the constable. 

“ What do you intend to do with him?” Walter re- 
turned, ignoring the compliment. 

“Carry him to Brakeville, I suppose; I shall have 
to get a cart.” 

“Yes, but look out for him; have him placed under 
double guard. Now, away with him.” 

“But, Mr. Dalvane, he can’t walk-——’ 

“Drag him!” interrupted Walter, who was both 
hungry and petulant. 

“Won't it hurt him ?” asked the constable 

Walter tossed his head impatiently, then turning 
to Sam, he said: 

“Harness the fastest horse in the cart; I will 
drive to Brakeville myself.” 

Sam hurried off to obey orders, and Walter, with 
the aid of the constable, put the prisoner upon his 
feet, and then proceeded to move him downstairs 
with a peculiar kind of locomotion. Arriving at the 
kitchen, they placed him ina chair to wait until they 
should be ready to start. 

The constable, awakened from a sound sleep, and 
not yet having breakfasted, like Walter felt a desire 
for food. In a few moments they were summoned 
to the dining-room, where, with wonderful facility, 
Miss Bunt had already placed a tempting breakfast, 
smoking hot, and such a one as the constable rarely 
got at home, consequently, it may be justly inferred 
that he was not at all backward in partaking of it- 
While Walter, whose strange and exciting night's 
work had given him a good appetite, ate more than 
he had before or since he had been under the doc- 
tor’s roof, which fact served to please Miss Bunt very 
much, for she had taken a great fancy to the quict, 
pale-faced young man. 

“Suppose we carry out our prisoner a cup of coffee , 
and rolls; how will that do?” remarked Walter, a 
full stomach restoring his sweet temper, as it does 
with many people. 

The other thought the idea a good one, and Walter 
carried his project into force, holding the cup to tie 
man’s lips as he drank, and the rolls as he ate. 

He seemed grateful, and, half comically, half se- 
riously, said : 

“You can feed a man as well as hold a revolverto 
his head all night, my cove!” 

“The former I had rather do,” rejoined Walter, 
“ but the latter I can do when necessity requires.” 

As he returned to the diving-room, he said to Miss 
Bunt: 

“Do not say a word about this affair to anyone, not 
even to mother. ‘Tell her I have gone to Brakeville 
at the request of a neighbour; say no more, and be 
careful that the interloper hears not that even.” 

“T will remember,” responded Miss Bunt; “ but 
do be careful. Nero isso wild this morning; just 
see him prauce ; be careful, I say.” 

“T will; I shall bo back by noon.” 

And he left the room, followed by the constable. 

‘The team was ready, and Sam had all that he could 
do to take care of the horse, who was restless and 
full of spirit. Walter and the constable managed to 
get the man into the cart, and took seats cacli side 
of him. 

Walter grasped the reins, and the gay animal, who 
had been exercised but little of late, made the suow 
fly beneath his feet as he dashed down the road ata 
furious rate. 

‘hey questioned the man as they rode along, but 
he was morose and sullen, and would not utter a 
word. 

After a rapid and pleasant ride, they arrived at the 
town, where a preliminary examiuation was under- 
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gone, and the man committed to await the action of 
the grand jury in March, Walter and the constable 
giving their personal recognisances to appear. 

A short time before dinner Walter arrived home. 
He was met by his mother, who immediately flooded 
him with questions. ‘They entered the sitting-room, 
where Walter gave her a concise account of the 
events that had taken place, which drew from her 
encomiums of praise, mingled with*exclamations of 
fear, at the thought of the danger which he had been 
in. 

He also imparted to her a suspicion which had 
arisen in his own mind concerning the person who 
was at present rendering himself so obnoxious to 
them, the purport of which was, that he considered 
him an ally of the burglar, and consequently wished 
that nothing might be said in regard to the late 
event, that he might have a fair chance to test the 
truth of his impression, to which his mother readily 
agreed. 

The desired opportunity soon presented itself. 

Meeting him a day or two after this, he said, very 
abruptly: 

“How about those papers in the safe, did you get 
them ?” 

The rival heir turned pale, stammered, and then 
collecting himself, replied: 

“What do you mean? I know nothing about any 
papers.” 

“ Not as much as you did, or wanted to, eh?” and 
with this, and satisfied in his own mind that his sus- 
picions were correct, Walter passed on to his studio. 

The man gazed after him a moment with a mali- 
cious look, aud then, muttering to himself, went to 
his room. 

A week passed away. The thraldom was becoming 
unbearable. The impudence of the stranger, and his 
provoking sang froid was next to the rankest of in- 
solence. Indeed, he had assumed to order a horse 
for his use, but Walter strenuously opposed this, and 
carried his point, but the other made up for it in bold 
effrontery. 

Their once pleasant home was turned into a pan- 
demonium by this creature calling himselfaman. It 
wore upon Mrs. Dalvane, and troubled Walter to a 
great extent. It seemed as if every shape of oppres- 
sion was thrust down upon them to crush them to 
the earth. What wasit? Were they followed by a 
never-slumbering, omnipresent genius, who turned 
their contentment to care, and their joy to grief? 
Verily it would seem so. 

The next morning the stranger entered the sitting- 
room, and informed them that he was about to leave 
for a short time. 

“Thanks!” exclaimed Miss Bunt, “and the best 
wish I have for youis, that you will get safely home.” 

He made no direct reply, but requested a vehicle 
to take him to Brakeville. Some discussion arose 
upon this question, ending by Miss Bunt’s exclama- 
tion of : 

“You shall not have it; you can get there the best 
way possible, you—oh, I don’t know what to call you.” 

This was decisive, and the rival heir drew on his 
<oat and gloves, and abruptly departed. It was a 
great relief to all; the very atmosphere seemed 
<learer. 

Two days of quiet contentment passed, and once 
more they began to feel and act like themselves, 
excepting the thoughts of Rowe’s death, which, of 
course, still oppressed them. 

Walter had finished his picture. He was delighted 
with it. It surpassed the other, if such a thing were 
possible. He was about sending it to London, when 
a letter came to his mother, which materially changed 
his determination upon that point. 

Mrs. Dalvane was surprised, amazed, mystified, ay, 
almost bewildered ; she knew not what to think, or 
how toact. The letter read thus: 

“Albion Hotel, London, 

“Mrs. DALVANE, Feb. 16th, 185—. 
““Dear madam,—Your suite of rooms, one of the 
most elegant in my house, await your pleasure; the 
bills are paid to an indefinite time. Please come im- 
mediately. Iam authorised to forward the amount 

enclosed. Yours, &c., 

“J. P. S——, Proprietor.” 

What didit mean? “My rooms?” she said. “I 
have no rooms there.” 

“Of course you have not, to your knowledge or 
mine, but let us go; the letter is plain enough. 
There is no other person in this town by that name.” 

“But, Walter ” She stopped and seated her- 
self. Thought after thought flew through her mind, 
aud still she was in a maze, and at last resolved to 
so aud solve the enigma, and thus stated her inten- 
tion. 

When Miss Bunt knew that Mrs. Dalvane and son 
were about to leave her, the tears sprang to her eyes 
aud she wept bitterly. 

“The dear doctor dead, and now you are going 
away. Oh, dear, dear! what shall I do?” and it was 








| along time before the bustling little housekeeper 
could become reconciled to the fact. Whatever there 
was in the secret life of Miss Bunt to cause her acer- 
bity and ill-temper, it is not my purpose to say ; but 
with all her faults she had a good and tender heart, 
which was easily found by the right person. 

Nina made a call, and she, too, was surprised as 
well as pained at their intended departure. It cost 
Walter a pang to bid her adieu, and if anyone had 
been present, they might have seen him hold her to 
his breast a moment, and her eyes to be dim as she 
turned away. In a short time all was ready, and 
two days after the receipt of the letter, they left with 
sad hearts the Rowe mansion and its pleasant associa- 
tions. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


HAVING made up his mind to return, Harry tra- 
velled to Calais by rail, and a few hours afterwards 
found himself in London. Lennox came to him as 
soon as he was apprised of his arrival ; he looked 
grave and troubled, and after greeting Harry, said : 

“ How is it that you came alone? You have suf- 
fered much, I can see ; and no wonder, for that sad 
news must have been a great shock to you.” 

With dilating eyes, Harry asked : 

** What news can you refer to ?” 

“Then you have not seen the papers lately ? You 
do not know of the fatal accident that has happened 
at Newport! I thought it was that which had so 
greatly changed you.” 

Every shade of colour retreated from Harry’s face 
as he listened, and he faintly gasped : 

** T have seen nothing, heard nothing. What have 
you to tell me ?”’ 

Lennox took from his pocket a newspaper dated 
ten days earlier, and pointing to a paragraph, said 
in husky tones : 

“That will tell you all. I little expected to be 
the first one to communicate such intelligence to 
you.” 

Ha sped the paper, and read : . 

op ped ae oly pod oa happened at Newport a 
few days since, in which several valuable lives were 
lost. Mr. Lewis Linwood and a young man named 
Beresford went on a sailing excursion, accompanied 
by the wife and niece of the former gentleman. The 
owner of the boat, an experienced sailor, also went 
with them. They must have ventured farther out 
to sea than was prudent; a storm came up, and 
there is every reason to believe that the light craft 
with all on board of her have perished. The body 
of Mrs. Linwood was cast on shore, and that of the 
boatman has also been found. There is little hope 
that the others were saved, as the storm was a severe 
one, and nothing has been heard of the boat or its 
occupants since that night.” 

Harry read every word, and then sat like one 
stunned. After many moments of silence, he spoke 
in a hard and strained voice. 

**T won't believe that Violet is dead—that the re- 
morseless sea has swallowed her up for ever. Some- 
thing tells me that she was saved—that I shall find 
her yet. But why should I wish it? Beresford 
| was with her in that hour of supreme peril, and if 
she is saved, itis doubtless to become his wife. I 
must be sure of that, however, before I can raise a 
barrier between her and myself that would sever us 
for ever. I—I feel very ill. This shock has been 
too much for me.” 

His head sunk forward on his hands, and his strong 
frame seemed to collapse, as if all vital power had 
suddenly deserted him. In great alarm, Lennox 
placed him on the bed, and rang for assistance. A 
physician was soon summoned, who declared that 
| for weeks past he had been suffering from slow 
fever, which had gradually undermined his strength. 
The shock he had just received had given the final 
blow, and the strong man lay helpless and passive 
in the hands of those around him. 

Lennox requested the physician to send himan ex- 
perienced nurse, and then wrote to Mr. Ashford, in- 
forming him. 

The letter reached Ashford in Paris, where he was 
impatiently awaiting the return of Harry from his 
protracted tour. 

He fretted cver every hour of delay, and made 
many ineffectual efforts to discover whither his dupe 
| had fled. He heard nothing of him till the letter of 
Lennox came, informing him that Harry was in Lon- 
| don ill even unto death. The paragraph relative to 
| the accident was enclosed, from which he learned 

the probable fate of his daughter’s rival. 
| **So much the better,” he muttered, without one 
| feeling of regret for the fate of the creature he had 
| once petted as if she had been a child of his own. 














“ Now Violet is out of the question, Harry Melros, 
will see that the only course for him is to marry 
Fanty. She and Mrs. Peck must go and nurse him 
back to health, and before he is strong enough to be 
wayward, I will have them safely married. A strong 
man like that is not going to die of a shock to his 
nerves, as if he was a silly girl.” 

When Fantasia heard of the condition in which 
Harry was lying, she was as anxious to return to 
London as her father could have desired. Sho had 
gradually accustomed herself to think of him as the 
companion of her future life, and a warm and ten. 
der regard for him had sprung up in her heart, 
though she knew it to be vi different from the 
feeling she had cherished for Charles Lennox. With 
a sigh, she thought that no second: love could be as 
vivid as a first passion. 

When they arrived in London, Ashford took apart- 
ments in the quiet hotel at the West end where 
Harry lay ill. They found him still in a very criti- 
cal condition. 

On the first day he was able to sit up, the papers 
were brought in and laid upon the table. 

Harry glanced eagerly over the columns of the 
paper till he found one headed “ Disasters at Sea,” 
and he read on with the vague belief that something 
would reward his search. 

He was not disappointed, for his eyes soon fell 
upon the following paragraph, which he read through 
before the paper fell from his relaxing grasp: 

“ Several weeks ago, we recorded the loss of a boat 
near Newport, I.W., in which a party had embarked 
for a sail. It was supposed that all were lost in a 
storm which overtook them ; but we now learn that 
three of the party were found upon the open sea by 
Captain Escars, of the ship Stella, bound for Havre. 
They had suffered severely before they were picked 
up, and it is supposed that the young girl, Miss 
Violet Russell, was rendered insane by exposure to 
the sun, for she committed suicide by throwing her- 
self into the ocean a few hours before the ship 
reached ther port of destination.”’ 

The paper rustled to the floor, and Harry sank 
back, with a groan of anguish that seemed to rend 
his heart in twain. All hopeand fear were at an end 


now. 

‘Oh, Harry! have you indeed read that terrible 
announcement? My poor friend, I am afraid that 
you are tried beyond your strength.” 

Harry raised his pallid face, and spoke more calmly 
than she had dared to hope. 

“Tt was an awful shock to me, Fanty ; but I shall 
not die of it. The knowledge even of this, is better 
than the suspense which has preyed upon me since 
I heard of the accident. Violet must, indeed, have 
been mad when she destroyed herself, and a merc'ful 
God will not hardly judge her for the act for which 
she cannot be considered responsible.” 

“Oh, Harry! how intensely you must have loved 
her!’ said Fantasia, wistfully regarding him 

“Yes ; I loved her truly, utterly, passionately.” 

At length he looked up, and said : 

*T must see Mr. Linwood. Ask your father to 
seek him, and request him to call on me as soon as 
possible.” 

Fantasia went on her errand, and a few hours later, 
Linwood, in the deepest mourning, came to confirm 
all Harry had been so unwilling to believe. 

He confirmed the account of Violet’s death, and 
showed the ring she had thrown upon the deck, 
which Harry recognised as one given to her by Rose 
Whitney when they last parted. Linwood went on 
to state that Beresford was inconsolable for her loss, 
as he had confidently expected her to become his 
wife immediately. Why he uttered this falsehood, 
when it could no longer serve his own schemes, it 
would be difficult to tell. Perhaps he thought it 
would be mercy to Harry to disenchant him, by giv- 
ing him the certainty of Violct’s perfidy, and thus 
pluck the sting from the wound he had received. 

As strength returned, he began to feel uneasy at 
not hearing from home. Letters had como for him, 
but they fell into Ashford’s possession, and were 
not permitted to reach him. 

Ashford knew that should Mr. Melrose become by 
any means acquainted with the true state of affa'rs, 
he would hasten to the scene of action and end all 
hopes of the union he so earnestly desired to accom- 
plish. In this dilemma he forged another letter to 
the young man, and enclosed the following lines in 
the last envelope he had violated : 

“Melrose, November 10th, 18—. 

“My pear Harry,—I write to you through my 
amanuensis. ‘This will account to you for the few 
letters I have sent you, and your illness is some ex- 
cuse for your remissness in not writing more regu- 
larly yourself. 

“We have heard with deep pain of the unhappy 
fate of poor Violet; but I hope by this time you 
have become reconciled to it. She could have been 
nothing to you if she had lived. : 

“Think of all this my son, and make up your mint 
to come back to me at once, accompanied by the dear 
girl we are so anxious to welcome to our hearts and 

ome. 
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“Your grandmother joins me in love, and in entrea- 
tics to ‘let the dead past bury its dead,’ that you may 
make a living and happy future for yourself. 

“Your affectionate father, C. MELRosE.” 

This letter was placed in Harry’s hands a month 
after the fate of Violet became known to him; and 
after pondering on its contents, he showed them to 
Fantasia, and calmly said : 

“To you I leave it, Fanty. Ifyou have your own 
consent to marry me, knowing how fondly I loved 
Violet, I will claim you as my bride.” 

Fantasia’s lip trembled, and for a moment she 
looked as if she would burst into tears ; but she con- 
trolled herself, and quietly said : 

“ There seems nothing left for either of us, Harry, 
but to accept old Mrs. Falconer’s legacy on the terms 
dictated. 1 daresay we shall be very comfortable to- 
gether, and I promise to do my best to be a good 
wife to you. There has been no deception between 
us, so we shall have perfect confidence in each other.”’ 

“Yes, and we will raise upon it a fair superstruc- 
ture of love in the time to come. You are not a wo- 
man towards whom a man of any heart can remain 
indifferent, Fanty ; and such as I am, you loved me 
as a boy, and you will learn to love me again. Since 
my father is so earnest about completing our mar- 
riage, let us make up our minds to an early day. 
Shall we be married on Wednesday, and set out the 
next day for home ?” 

After some demur, Fantasia consented to this ar- 
rangement. She knew that her father would submit 
to no delay, for he had been urging on her from day 
to day the pocepethy of & speedy marriage. 

She and Lennox had met beside Harry’s sick-bed, 
and calmly talked over the painful position in which 
they were mutually placed. They could see no pos- 
sible chance of a union in the future, and he Trad 
been magnanimous enough to bid her forget him, 
and if she could gain her own consent to do so, Save 
Henny set by giving him her hand. He 
had said: 

“T love you as I shall never love again, Fanty,and 
no other woman shall ever be my wife. If I could 
see any hope, I would not give you up.” 

om - I you,”’ was the reply. And thus they 
parted. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Mrs. Brent passed a terrible night watching for 
the return of the mistress who was destined never 
to be seen again by her in life. The body of Mrs. 
Linwood was washed up on the beach the day after 
the storm, and brought to Newport for interment. 
There was no one even to weep over her melanchol: 
fate, save the faithful attendant who had been wi 
her so many years. 

Mrs. Brent, as soon as she heard of what had oc- 
surred, took possession of important papers be- 
songing to her mistress, with the determination to 
convey them to Mr. Melrose as speedily as possi 
after she had seen Mrs. Linwood consigned to the 
grave. She congratulated herself on her foresight, 
for Sligo inquired for the papers, and asserted that 
they were important to Mr. Linwood’s interest, and 
must pass into no hands but his own. He made an 
unsuccessful search for them, and seemed much 
chagrined at not rm | them. 

Mrs. Brent suggested that they might have been 
left at the Wilderness, and he apparently accepted 
the suggestion in good faith, though he insisted that 
she should accompany him to that retired place, and 
aid him in his search for them. 

Fearful that his suspicions should be aroused if 
she refused to do so, Mrs. Brent finally consented ; 
but she found means to forward the package to Mr. 
Whitney, with a brief note to him asking him to 
~~ it unopened till she appeared in person to claim 
1 


Mrs. Linwood was buried beside her father, and 
there was none present at the funeral whose griof 
was more deep and genuine than that of her attached 
attendant. 

When the melancholy pageant was over, Sligo 
came to the carriage in which Mrs, Brent sat quietly 
weeping, and said to her : 

“Tf you pleaso, madam, I will take a seat beside 
you, and order the driver to proceed to the Wilder- 
ness, that we may institute a search for those papers 
that you think are to be found there. It is most 
important to Mr. Linwood, if he is still living, that 
they shall fall into no other hands than mine.” 

“Tt is late,” said Mrs. Brent, ‘and I should pre- 
fer staying in London all night, Mr. Sligo. In the 
morning I will accompany you to the country, if 
you wish it; but I am very tired, and quite over- 
done with all I have gone through a , 

“You will find everything comfortably erapensa 
for your reception at the Wilderness,” was the re- 
ply ; “you can rest there more quietly in town ; 
two faithful servants are on the place, and they will 
see that you want nothing. I have business which 
will take me away to-morrow, and I must devote 
this evening to the recovery of the papers. Excuse 
we for apparently dictating to you, but I never 





allow others to interfere with my business arrange- 
ments. I have settled it that we are to go to the 
Wilderness from this place, and there is nothing 
left for you but compliance with my will.” 

He sprang into the carriage, seated himself beside 
her, and at a signal to the driver, the horses moved 
rapidly away. 

Mrs. Brent had made many efforts to evade the 
watchful eyes of the lawyer, and effect her escape to 
those whose interests were so deeply concerned in 
what she had to tell them ; but Sligo evidently sus- 
pected her intention, and she feared to brave him 
openly, lest he should accuse her of having secreted 
documents of im ce to his client, and have her 
arrested on the c 5 

The Wilderness looked more sombre than ever as 
the carriage drew up in front of the door in the 
gathering twilight. A light was burning in a smal! 
reception room on one side of the hall, anda woman, 
who was a stranger to Mrs. Brent, came forward to 
receive her. She was a small dark person, with 
keen black eyes. 

“This is Mrs. Brown, the new housekeeper, who 
was given charge of the place after Mr. Linwood 
went away,” said Sligo. ‘‘ The other servants were 
discharged when she and her brother came here.” 

“T thought that Mrs. Linwood made her own ar- 
rangements before she left home,’’ said Mrs. Brent. 
‘“* She told me that Mrs. Jenner would stay here and 
keep the house till she came back herself. I am sur- 
prised to find a stranger in her place.” 

“‘T acted under Mr. Linwood’s orders,’’ was the 

3 *Hehad no confidencein Mrs. Jenner, and he 
wrote to me to dismiss her, and find a better person to 
fillher place. I installed Mrs. Brown here, and she is 
devowsh to the interests of her employer. Those 
documents have to be forthcoming to-night, Mrs. 
Brent, or you will find yourself in rather an un- 
pleasant situation.” 

“T will assist you to look for them, Mr. Sligo; but 
if they are not to be found, you cannot hold me re- 
sponsible. It is not likely that my late mistress 
would confide family papers of importance to my 
keeping. I was only her servant.” 

“Yes, I know; you were her personal attendant, 
and at the same time her confidant and adviser. If 
the letters I want are not to be found, you can tell 


| where they are secreted, and you shall do so before 


I am done with you.” 

Mrs. Brent was not easily alarmed; but a cold 
feeling of dread began to creep over her as she 
listened to the lawyer, and sho bitterly regretted 
having placed herself so completely in his power by 
coming to this lonely place, which was evidently 
occupied by creatures of his own. 

After an hour spent in the search he suddenly sat 
down, and commanding her to do the same, he said : 

“T am hardly disappointed in the result. I have 
known from the beginning that you have set your- 
self up in opposition to the owner of this place, who 
is both your master and mine. Your interests may 
not be identified with his, but mine are, and I intend 
to protect them at all hazards. What have you 
done with Mrs. Linwood’s family papers? Answer 
me that, or you shall remain here a prisoner till Lin- 
wood comes to say what shall be done with you; or 
at least, until it is ascertained beyond a doubt that 
he has perished.” 

“ And is it really your purpose to keep me here a 
risoner, in dofiance of law and justice ? I can hardly 
elieve that = will be guilty of so high-handed a 

Se r. Sligo.” 

“That depends upon yourself. Comply with my 
demands, and you may go where you will, within 
the next hour.” 

Mrs. Brent sat silent a few moments, and then 
firmly said : 

“T cannot give up to you documents that are not 
in my possession, and I will not bind myself to do 
nothing towards enlightening Mr. Melrose concern- 
ing facts which I should have made known to him 
when I had the opportunity. I shall find it again, 
even if I am now at your mercy.” 

“You are brave enough, I daresay, Mrs. Brent, 
but I think by the time you are done with me, you 
will be ready to purchase your freedom on my terms ; 
and they, of course, will secure me from all future 
annoyance. Come with me to the room prepared 
for your reception. If you resist or ony ont Brown 
will come to my assistance, and we s have no 
difficulty in managing you.” 

The lawyer took up a lamp, and led the way to the 
wing of the house from which the tower projected. 
They passed through acorridor of some length, and 
came to a octagon room, with long narrow windows 
filled with glass set in leaden frames. The floor 
was covered with India matting, and a narrow bed 
with white drapery was placed almost in the centre 
of it. There was a small table, on which was a bow! 
and pitcher, and a single chair stood between two of 
the windows. : 

Mrs. Brent glanced around, and ently said : 

*“ Am I to understand that it is really your pur- 
a to keep me shut up in this confined place, Mr. 
Sligo ?”’ 





“The sooner that you comprchend that it is my 
purpose, Mrs. Brent, the sooner you will make up 
your mind to act the part of a sensible woman. You 

ow on what terms you can be released, and I will 
leave you to reflect upon your position, and choose 
what course you will finally pursue.’ 

He set down the lamp and went out, closing and 
locking the door behind him. She believed it to ba 
of the last importance that Mr. Melrose should be 
apprised of the fraud that Ashford had devised, and 
might be carrying out to a successful result—for she 
felt sure that mischief had been made between the 
lovers, and aif in a moment of pique, might ac- 
cept the hand of the girl he was assured was his 
cousin. 

But how was she to communicate with him in her 
present strait? She now bitterly regrettod having 
pa pean Mr. Whitney to retain tho package she 
had sent him till she appeared to claim it. If he 
had been permitted to read the letters, he would at 
once have understood their importance to Clement 
Melrose, for folded amongst thom was a brief record 
of the marriage of Mary Hurst to John Worthing- 
ton, and the subsequent birth of her two children 
Eleanor and Alice Wentworth. 

Mrs. Brent vainly asked herself why she had not 
sent those documents at once to the man most deeply 
concerned in the revelation they would make. It 
was one of those errors in judgment which are some- 
times so heavily punished, and she was bearing the 
bitter penalty now of her own want of foresight. 
Worn out with all she had lately gone through, she 
at length prepared for bed, and in spite of her an- 
xiety slept heavily for several hours. 

In the morning, Brown, looking sullen and im- 
penctrable, brought her breakfast, and took away 
the almost untasted supper of the previous night. 
Mrs. Brent made an effort to engage him in conver- 
sation, but he rudely said : 

“T’m not sent here to talk, but to see that all’s 
safe. You needn’t try to come over me with your 
soft sawder,for I can’t be bribed.” 

He went out, shutting the door rudely, and jingling 
the key ostentatiously, as if to provo to her the hope- 
lessness of escane. 

After partaking of her breakfast, Mrs. Brent 
opened ono of the windows, and with some effort 
thrust her head through the narrow aperture. From 
her eyrie she overlooked the grove of trees amid 
which the house was placed, and saw tho river wind- 
ing = the distance, with the bright landscape be- 
yond. 

It was some consolation to her to be able to see 
something of the outside world, if she was cut off 
from communication with it. 

No one seemed to approach the house, and she be- 
gan to be hopeless of making her situation known 
to those who might assist her to regain her freedom. 
The apartments occupied by Brown and his sister 
were on the other side of the building, and except 
when they came with her food there was no sound 
of human life to break the deadly monotony in which 
she lived. 

Five weeks passed in this dreary manner, and the 
prisoner began to feel that her health was suffering 
—— confinement, and her courage almost deserting 


er. 
At the end of that time Sligo came again, wearing 
an expression of supreme satisfaction upon his re- 
pulsive face. As soon as he entered, he said : 

“T have come to tell you some news that will grieve 
you, no doubt, but it will show you how useless it is 


for you to suffer incarceration here, when you may 
so easily purchase your own freedom.” 

Finding that he paused, she asked with some eager- 
ness : 

“Have you heard anything of Mr. Linwood and 
his niece ?”’ 

“T have heard that he is safe, and also young 
Beresford. They were picked up by the Stella, a 
sailing vessel bound for Havre.” 

“Then Miss Violet is safe! 
that !” 

*T did not speak of Miss Russell. It is true that 
she was saved from the storm, but exposure to the 
sun in an open boat affected her brain, it is supposed, 
and she threw herself into the sea.” 

‘Ah, heavens, you don’t say that she was 
drowned !” 

“Yes; that was certainly her fate. Here is the 
paper with the account init. I brought it that you 
may see that I am attempting no deception with 
you. 

Vith paling lips Mrs. Brent read the paragraph. 
She could not refuse credence to facts so clearly set 
before her, and she bowed down her head, and wept 
bitterly over the fate of the young girl she had 
learned to love so tenderly. 

After a few moments, Sligo said : 

“You see I was right to protect the interests of 
my employer. Mrs Linwood made a will years ago, 
leaving all she possessed to her husband. It is not 
worth the paper it is written on, if Clement Melrose 
discovers his relationship to Violet Russell, and un- 
dertakes to investigate his claims. It can be of no 
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consequence:to you, Mrs. Brent, to whom the pro- 
perty may fall, now that your young lady is out of 
the question. Swear to me that you will never at- 
tempt to enlighten Mr. Melrose on this subject, and 
you may leave this place to-day. You really begin 
to look very ill, and it is getting too cold to be com- 
fortable in this bleak, fireless room.”’ 

Mrs. Brent was too much 6vercome to answer him 
mmediately, but after a struggle with herself, she 
said with some bitterness : 

“It is true that I have now-no reason to care to 
whom the property may fall; but unless Mr. Melrose 
is warned that a fraud is about to be practised on 
his son, much evil to them may ensue. I will make 
a compromise with you: if you will convey to Mr. 
Melrose the information that Fantasia Ashford is 
the girl who assumes to be a Falconer, and bring me 
the proof that he has received it, I will pledge my- 
self to do nothing to enlighten him as to his claims 
on Mr. Wentworth’s estate.” 

With some eagerness, Sligo replied : 

** Of course I will do it. But willa mere intima- 
tion that such is the fact, suffice to convince him of 
the truth of the statement? Perhaps you had bet- 
ter write to him yourself. I must see what you say, 
of course, but if it suits me, I promise to send it.” 

“T am willing to write what is necessary, if you 
will bring me paper and pen.” 

Sligo, greatly elated, went at once for writing ma- 
terials, and in his absence, Mrs. Brent drew from 
her bosom the letters of Violet, which she carried 
constantly about her person. She took from them 
the one written by Linwood and substituted for that 
of Harry, in which he spoke so enthusiastically of 
Fantasia, and expressed his astonishment that in 
the companion of his boyhood, he had found the 
cousin whose hand could give him back his paternal 
inheritance. When the lawyer came back, she 
showed it to him, and said : 

“This is one of the letters you permitted me to 
retain, and after Mr. Melrose reads it, he will know 
that the truth has been toldhim. Itis from his son 
to Miss Violet, and I think it will be best to enclose 
it to him in the few lines I shall write.” 

Sligo assented, and in a few moments she handed 
him a paper on which she had written : 

* London, October 21st, 18—. 

“Mr. Metrosp,—Enclosed is a letter from your 
son to Miss Violet Russell, which fell into my pos- 
session after she was lost at sea. You willsee from 
its tenor that a most audacious deception is about 
to be imposed on Mr. Melrose, which you can take 
your own measures to expose. Writealinein reply, 
telling me that you will act on this information, as 
I am most anxious to know that the betrothed hus- 
band of my poor young lady has not been inveigled 
into a marriage with an impostor. 

* Respectfully, JUDITH BReEntT.” 

“ That will do,” said the lawyer. ‘I shall expect 
to have in return, your solemn oath to betray no- 
thing that can injure my client in any way, and also 
to be put in possession of the letters Iam convinced 
you have secreted.” 

“They can be of no use now,” was the mournful 
reply, ‘and it does not matter if they do fall into 
your hands. When I know that you have acted in 
good faith with me about this, I will fulfil my pro- 
mise.” 

“You shall have the proof as soon as it arrives, I 
pledge you my word to that.” 

He went away, and the poor prisoner abandoned 
herself to the grief that filled her heart. She had 
devoted her life to the Wentworth family, the last 
scion of which she believed swept away by an in- 


exorable fate, and she was left in the world alone, | 


and very slenderly provided for. Although she had 
been separated from Violet for so many years, she 
cherished for her that tender natural ailection which 
is apt to spring up in the heart of the nurse to whom 
a motherless infantis confided, and Mrs. Brent wept 
as bitter tears over the supposed loss of the young 
girl, as she had given to that of her mistress. 

It was late in the night before she slept, and her 
last thought was of the pledge she had given Sligo. 
She had made up her mind to purchase her freedom 
at the price proposed, for she cared little now who 
claimed or enjoyed the wealth from the possession 
of which Violet had been so cruelly snatched. 

The prominent events in the life of both passed in 
review before her, down to the last sad scene in 
which Mrs. Linwood had lost her life. Suddenly the 
weight of sorrow that rested on the poor dreamer 
seemed lifted, and from a rosy cloud floating above 
her two faces looked out—the faces she had known 
and loved so well, though now they were transfigured 
and radiant with the glory of the celestial sphere to 
which they belonged. ‘The one with golden hair 
reached forth her hand, and laid it on that of the 
sleeper, and a voice seemed to sound in her ears, 
which said : 

‘** Be not inconsolable, faithful friend. My child 
lives; she will come back to you, and all will be 
well. Have faith, and help will come when itis least 
expected.” 

drs. Brent started from her sleep with the im- 


seen. 

Even a dream can comfort when one isin so forlorn 
@ position as that of this poor woman, and she fell 
into a more tranquil sleep, believing that what had 
been promised her would come to pass. In spite of 
the evidence of Violet’s death, a sweet assurance 
seemed to come to her that by some miraculous 
intervention, she had been saved from a watery 
grave; and Judith prayed to be delivered from the 
| thraldom in which she was held, that she might go 
in search of her darling, and aid her to regain her 


own. 

The next few days were very hard to bear, and 
faith in her dream was beginning to die out, when 
something very unusual happened. 

Early in the morning, when Mrs. Brent went to 
the window to open it, she heard a singular whistle 
mingling with the matin songs of the birds, and she 
looked narrowly among the branches of the trees 
which grew very near, expecting to see some new 
variety of songster. 

Suddenly the whistling ceased, and a voice said 
quite distinctly : 

“Ouch! if t wasn’t right! By golly! there’s a 
woman shut up there. I knowed there was someone 
putinthe rebels’ den,asgran’ther callsit. Well, mum, 
what’s the row? Who put you in that ere consarn, 
and what for? I’ve come here to find out, and I 
want to know.” 

Mrs. Brent looked at the speaker with eager in- 
terest. He was a lad of fifteen or sixteen, with a 
shrewd looking face, and a great shock of light hair 
falling in elf locks over his brow. In spite of his 
uncouth appearance, there was an air of straight- 
forward honesty about him that led her to believe 
she could trust him. 

r “Who are you,” she asked, “and how did you come 
ere ?”’ 

“T’m Tim Jones, the climber, mum, and I come 
here on my own two feet, to find out why a light’s 
kep’ in the haunted tower, as gran’ther calls that 
ere room you're in.” ' 

Mrs. Brent felt that Providence had sent this elfin 
climber to her aid. She soon bargained with him to 
take a letter to Mr. Melrose, and then with renewed 
hope, Mrs. Brent sat down and wrote first to Mr. 
Boyle, stating her condition and begging him to come 
to her rescue. > 

Having folded that, and placed the address upon 
it, she then dashed off the following lines to Clement 
Melrose : 

“Mr. Mz .rosz,—Violet Russell is the cousin 
your son went to find. I did not know it when you 
were at the Wilderness, or I would have told you at 
all hazards. Ashford is passing off his daughter as 
the bride of fate, and if youdo not hasten Mr. Harry 
may marry her, now that my poor young lady is 
drowned. 

* Sligo, Mr. Linwood’s lawyer, has shut me up in 
the tower room at the Wilderness, and declares he 
will keep me here till I take an oath not to reveal 
to you the fact that after Miss Violet, you are the 
heir to the Wentworth estate. Mary Hurst was the 
| mother of Miss Eleanor and Miss Alice, and a pack- 
age of letters I sent to Mr. Whitney will prove that 
you are Miss Violet’s nearest kinsman. 

** Come on here for heaven’s sake, sir, and get me 

| out of the power of the base man who is ready to 

| do anything to serve Mr. Linwood. 

“ JuDITH BRENT.” 

| This was directed, and the money promised to the 
was folded around it, with an outer covering 

closely tied with tape Mrs. Brent took from her 

trunk. 

Mrs. Brent threw the package with pretty accurate 
| aim, and the lad caught it as dexterously as if he 
| had been a trained juggler. In a few more moments, 
he had scrambled down from his perch, and she 
could no longer see him. 

Hoping everything from this singular interposition 
in her favour, Mrs. Brent sat down to compose her- 
self before her gaolor came up with her breakfast. 
Mrs. Brown had been more civil within the last few 
days, for Sligo had given her to understand that the 
poorer would soon be released, after conceding to 

im all he had hoped to gain from her. 

Mrs. Brent received her advances very coldly, 
especially on this morning, and after glancing sharply 
around ~ went away, locking the door after her, 
as usual. 

The poor prisoner watched and listened in vain for 
any sound which indicated that help had arrived. 
The weary hours of the day passed on, and she had 
concluded that Mr. Boyle could not have returned 
home, when the whistle of the lad was heard. 

She started up and looked out in the gathering 
twilight. 

“Ts it you, Tim?” 

** Yes’m, it’s me. It’s all right, and Mr. Boyle ’ll 
be along with a batch of policemen in less than half- 
a I thought I’d better come and let you 

now.” 














pression that a hand was still upon her own,and! Mrs. Bront sank down with a prayer of thankfol. 
she almost fancied she could see the trailing clouds ness upon her lips. When she looked ont again th, 
of glory as they vanished with the vision she had | 


boy was gone, and she hastened to pack up her clot). 
ing, that she might take away with her all that . 
lenges to her. 

half-hour seemed very long to her, but jt 
passed away, and a few moments later her door wa; 
thrown open, and two stalwart policemen appeare) 
followed by a small, fair man, in a clerical gari, 
Mr. Boyle came forward, and shaking her by the 
hand, said : ; 

“Your messenger found me after some delay, and 
I lost not a moment in coming hither to release yon, 
Sligo would have been arrested, but he effectad jy’, 
eseape on the first intimation of danger. Itis forty. 
nate for you that I returned home last week, Mrs, 
Brent, for the man you had to deal with is a most 
unscrupulous fellow.’ 

“Tam quite aware of that ; and I can never thank 

ou enough for acting so promptly as you have done, 

must set out to-night, and if you can aceowpany 
=e to Melrose, ¥ shall feel safer than if I were to go 
one. 

“Let us get away from here, and we will then 
settle what is necessary to be done.”’ 

P hour Mrs. Brent was safe in London. 
Tim Jones accompanied her to the quiet hotel to 
which Mr. Boyle cook her, and in her presence the 
lad was paid the additional sum promised him. He 
went away enrartured with the result of his visit to 
the supposed ghost, vowing that he would becomoa 
rich man yet. 

After a long conversation with Mrs. Brent, the 








Rev. Mr. Boyle decided to accompany her in the 
night train. 
{To be continued.) 
FACETIZ. 


TERE is a chap in Jamaica, Long Island, so lazy 
that when he is seized with the fever aud ague ho is 
too lazy to shake; and in the same town there isa 
young doctor so green that when he goes into the 
country it takes three men and a boy to keep the 
cows from him. 


A Smart young student of anatomy remarked, in 
the hearing of bis sister, that the reason there were 
so many old maids in the world was owing to their 
tight lacing, which so hardened their hearts as to 
make them impenetrable to the shafts of Cupid. “And 
the reason there are so many old bachelors,” retorted 
the sister, “is because of their tight strapping, as 
they cannot get on their knees to declare their 
passion!” 

Typo LITERATURE.—Among the advertisements 
of the last week, we find the following remarkable 
announcement of facts, which may fairly come under 
the head of phenomena. We are told in one place, 
that there may be had “ An airy bed-room for a gen- 
tleman twenty-two feet long by fourteen feet wide.” 
A bed-room ought, indeed, to be airy, to accommo- 
date a gentleman of these dimensions. Again, we 
read of “ A house for a family in good repair,” which 
is advertised to be let with immediate possession. 
A family in good repair means, no doubt, one in 
which none of the members are at all cracked. The 
last oddity to which we shall call attention, is an 
announcement of there being now vacant, “A de- 
lightful gentleman’s residence.” The ‘ delightful 
gentleman ” must be rather proud of his delightful 
qualities, to allow himself to be thus strangely ad- 
vertised. 

DIFFERENCE IN Lire.—Elderly gentleman: “Oh, 
Molly dear, I can recollect the time when you and | 
went on a little trip, that we were content to take one 
simple, small trunk between us; but now we cannot 
move away from home without dragging after us 
boxes, and portmanteaus, and dressing-cases, and tra- 
velling-bags, and writing-desks, and imperials, and 
—oh, dear me !—bonnet-boxes, and the like, without 
end. And yet, do you know, I often doubt, my dear, 
whether we have any more enjoyment for having 
such a plaguey lot of luggage. It strikes me, Molly 
that we enjoyed ourselves a precious sight more wlica 
we had no more than that ’ere trunk to carry both 
our things in.” [Elderly gentleman sighs audibly, 
as he contemplates in the passage the fearful heap of 
mee for which a.Pickford’s van is waiting out- 
side. 

SuPpERsTITIONS.—In many parts of England, where 
the fairies still maintain their ground, the milkmaids 
sprinkle water—the true descendants of holy water 
—about the dairy, to prevent the little people from 
dipping their whiskers in the milk-pans during tle 
night. The same persons are persuaded that witches 
prefer broomsticks to fine, handsome horses, and ac- 
cordingly take them from the stable, and ride them 
over earth and water all night, though they are al- 
ways very careful to bring them back before morn- 
ing. To prevent this, the grooms studiously stop 
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up every aperture in the walls and doors, by which 
a witch might be supposed to effect an entrance. 
Still the members of the sisterhood are so ingenious 
and powerful that they get into the stables, never- 
theless, and ride the horses so furiously that they 
are found in the morning trembling and covered all 
over with sweat. 

Wnr is the Mansion House a myth ?—Because it 
is a mayor’s nest.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS—THE DRESS REHEARSAL, 

Old Lady (who, with great difficulty, has been per- 
suaded to aHow Miss Georgina to take apart): “ Really, 
Capt. de Bulkington Jones, such impropriety cannot 
be allowed!” ‘ 

Miss Georgina: “ Don’t be absurd, mamma, it’s all 
in the play. The book says he’s to kiss me, and I 
will be kissed !”— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

CHACUN A SON GOUT. 

Brown and Mrs. B. say, that people may say what 
they like about art, but in their opinion there is no 
mistake about the improvement in the Academy this 
year.— Punch. 

STATIONERY. 

Old Gentleman (who has not hurried over his din- 
ner, and has just got his bill): “ Waiter, what’s this? 
I’m charged here twopence for stationery. You knew 
I've had none——” 

Trish Waiter: “ Faix, yer honour, I don’t know! 
Y’ave been sittin’ here a long t-h-ime, anyhow !”— 
Punch. 

From THE Pappocks.—We hear discussions about 
what is called “the close-time” for two-year-olds. 
Perhaps, if the two-year-olds could make known their 
views on the subject, they would say that the close- 
time they like the best is when they are in the 
fields. —Punch. 


Tur NoBILITY AND THE NoBLE ANIMAL.— Another 
nobleman, and a Duke, is done up by the Turf. His 
Grace has failed for upwards of 95,0007. A man in 
the way of being ruined used to be said to be going 
to the dogs. In the same way, when a peer, or any 
other person of property goes on the Turf, it had 
better become customary to say that he is going to 
the horses.—Punch. 

EXTORTION. 

Porter S. E. R.: “ Ticket for musical instrument, 
please, sir.” : 4 

Amateur Violoncellist (who never travels without his 
instrument, indignantly): ““ What! pay for this? I’ve 
never had to pay on any other line. This is my 
‘cello !” 

Porter (calmly): “Not personal luggage, sir. All 
the same if you’da hurdy-gurdy, sir!” (Our ama- 
teur’s feelings are too much for him.)—Punch. 

Kerr THE Money at Home.—“ Oriental Bazaar, 
at the Queen’s Rooms, Hanover Square, on behalf of 
the Palestine Christian Union Mission to the Arabs.” 
Has not a word dropped out here? Ought it not to 
be “to the Street Arabs”? ‘Too many of them may 
be found in London, looking as though they sorely 
needed attention from some Mission or other. Can- 
not Arabia wait until heathen London shows a little 
more improvement ?—Punch. 

To BpE Lert—a Loan.—Massachusetts wants to 
negotiate a new gold loan in England, and the Go- 
vernment has chosen for the state agent a gentle- 
man of the name of Walker. Until we know exactly 
what is the meaning of the American bluster about 
the Alabama case, we think it likely that the only 
gentleman the state-agent is likely to find prepared 
tomeet him in England will be a namesake of his 
own.— Fun. 

A BLUNDER. 

Mr. Straight Hare happening to be in town at the 
time of the Great Swindleshire Handicap is reques- 
ted by a “hossy ” friend in the country to look at a 
paper which he will find stuck in a window in the 
Strand, and telegraph the result of the race. Mr. 
8. H. accordingly readeth: “ Vermicelli, 1; Jardi- 
niere, 2; Ox ‘Tail, 3;” and ejaculateth, “ What ex- 
pegs names they do give these racehorses, to 

@ sure |” 

(Nore.—Mr. 8. H. has unfortunately mistaken the 
cook’s-shop window for that of Bell's Life.)—Fun. 

TAKING A RisE Out oF us.—The Americans—es- 
pecially those “raised” down East—are very good at 
getting up things. At Chicago the other day,they raised 
an hotel 20,000 tons twelve feet by means of screw- 
jacks in twenty-seven days, without the service of 
the hotel being interrupted for a single hour. We 
could not do this in Eugland, for our houses are so 
rapidly raised—not to say run-up—at first, that any 
Attempt to get them or their rents, higher, would 
bring them down. We are capital at raising Hotel 
Companies, or used to be, but we must leave our 
American cousins to raise the hotel with the Com- 
vany in it—Fun. ' 





Tue death is announced at Potsdam of Mdme 
Bastatelli Tamanti, at the age of 100 years. She 
made her début in the reign of Frederick the Great, 
and was the singing mistress of the beautiful Queen 
Louisa of Prussia, who died in 1810. 

It is worthy of remark that two of our Lord Chan~ 
cellors during the present century were in the Royal 
Navy before they reached the woolsack ; the one 
was Lord Erskine, the other was Lord Chelmsford, 
who took part in the storming of Copenhagen, but 
was afterwards called to the Bar, and stormed the 
Bench. 

A Corrv letter mentions the expected arrival of 
Ahmet Rassim Pacha, the Governor-General of 
Epirus, who has been deputed to deliver to the King 
of Greece the splendid jewelled sabre presented to 
his Hellenic Majesty by the Sultan, as a token of re- 
stored peace. 

A conTRACT has‘ been signed between the Govern- 
ment of Egypt and a party of English capitalists for 
the construction of a breakwater at Alexandria. 
When this work is completed Alexandria will be 
one of the finest and safest harbours in the world, 
and the great facilities which will then exist for 
loading and discharging vessels will probably keep 
a great portion of the through traffic to India from 
being diverted to the Suez Canal, 

A Sincunarn Re-aprearance.—About sixteen 
years ago the husband of a lady (who has for several 
years resided in Frenchgate, Doncaster) mysteriously 
vanished, and, nothing being heard of him for seve- 
ral years, both wife and children concluded that he 
was dead. To the surprise of all, more especially to 
the supposed widow, the husband and father has re- 
cently turned up. It appears that he had taken a 
trip across the Atlantic, and had paid a rather long 
visit to the domirions of Brother Jonathan. Doubt- 
less his excuse is a bad memory, or that absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. 








FOR YOU AND ME. 


Come from thy chamber, let us seck 
Some quiet sylvan nook, 

Where we may undisturbed peruse 
Sweet nature’s mystic book ; 

Where holding silent intercourse 
With bird, and flow’r, and tree, 

Our fancy’s barks may glide aduwn 
The stream of poesie. 


Come forth, and bring our new-born boy, 
Where wanton breezes play, 

And gain rare odours rambling through 
Wide meads of fresh mown hay; 

Come forth, and bring our new-born boy, 
Where Zephyrus may grect 

The dear one’s dainty dimpling moutli, 
With kisses soft and sweet. 


Come forth, and leaning on my arm, 
A gentle stroll we’ll take, 

Where foxgloves hang their strings of bells 
Among the forest brake. 

Where linnet, lark, and blackbird flood 
The ear with minstrelsy, 

There’s life and love in everything, 
And joy for you and me. 


THERE is no saying shocks me so much as that 
which I hear very often, that a man does not know 
how to pass his time. it would have been but ill 
spoken by Methuselah in the nine hundred and sixty- 
ninth year of his life. 

To PLEASE IN CONVERSATION.—A man may be 
very elegant, sprightly, eloquent, and witty in con- 
versation—full of anecdote, and even interesting, 
and yet not please; while another without wit, ele- 
gance, eloquence, sprightliness, or much anecdote 
will win the affections of everybody. ‘The first one 
excites admiration without touching the heart—he 
talks for himself only, and selfishness always betrays 
itself, and is not tolerated easily. The other one 
is humble—thinks well of others and littleof himself. 
Remember, in conversing, always to listen to others 
with complacency. 


A Bio Biast.—At Shap Granite Works some time 
ago, a huge blast took place. With 75 lbs. of pow- 
der, a solid block of granite, measuring 40 ft. by 
30 ft. by 13 ft., and weighing 1,500 tons, was blown 
from the monster deposit of Wastdale Crag. Pro- 
bably such an immense mass, in one block,{has never 
been blasted before. 

Venice.—Venice is built on 117 islands. The 
Grand Canal was cut over the flats and makes the 
Corso of the city or the grand boulevard of Venice. 





It cuts the city into two equal parts, and is serpentine 
in its course. From this start out a great number of 
similar canals, which correspond to streets in other 
cities. There are 150 small canals; add to these 
small roads or streets of the city and the whole 
amount to 2,480. Religiously, Venice is divided into 
30 parisues, with 100 churches. here are over 200 
squares. The churches and palaces are built on 
piles which number many millions. The canals are 
crossed by 400 bridges. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


By filling india-rubber when in a fluid state with 
bubbles of gas and allowing it to harden, an artificial 
sponge is made. 

GRAFTING PzARs.—Pears may be grafted or 
budded on stocks of the European mountain ash, 
which answers in places where the Angers quince 
stock will not stand the winter. 

A New Copyine Inx.—A black copying ink, which 
flows easily from the pen, and will enable anyone to 
obtain very sharp copies without the aid of a press, 
can be prepared in the following manner: One ounce 
of coarsely broken extract of logwood and two 
drachms of crystallised carbonate of soda are placed 
in a porcelain capsule with eight ounces of distilled 
water, and heated until the solution is of a deep red 
colour,and all the extract is dissolved. The capsule 
is then taken from the fire. Stir well into the mixture 
one ounce of glycerine of a specific gravity of 1°25, 
fifteen grains of neutral chromate of potash, dissolved 
in a little water, and two drachms of finely pulver- 
ised gum arabic, which may be previously dissolved 
in a little hot water so as to produce a mucilaginous 
solution. The ink is now complete and ready for use. 
In well-closed bottles it may be kept for a long time 
and, however old it may be, will allow copies of writ- 
ing to be taken without the aid of a press. It does 
not attack steel pens. This ink cannot be used with 
a copying press. Its impression is taken on thin 
moistened copying paper, at the back of which is 
placed a sheet of writing paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

At Amsterdam there is a candle factory which 
ships annually 12,000,000 of candles, 300,00U kilos of 
oleine, and 60,000 kilos of glycerine. It works 
night and day, employing 200 workmen. 

A GRACEFUL expression of thanks for kindness 
received during his and the Princess’s visit to Paris, 
came from the Prince of Wales to the Empress—a 
basket containing every known species of rose, from 
the black rose of Holland to the white rose of Yorl, 
a gift worthy of the best days of chivalry, and one 
which his ancestor—gay, gallant, and handsome Ed- 
ward of York—would not have disowned. 

A RETURN to an order of the Honourable the House 
of Commons respecting the Bank of England has 
been published. The parishes in which the Bank 
of England stands are St. Bartholomew, Exchange ; 
St. Christopher-le-Stocks; St. Margaret, Lothbury- 
The Bank and its premises are assessed to the poor- 
rate at 37,5407. The quantity of gold in its vaults 
on the Ist January, 1869, uncoined, was 8,760,397/. 
7s. 5d. 

One of the oldest baronetcies of the kingdom, 
created in 1611, in the first batch made by James I., 
has become extinct by the death of Sir Robert Clif- 
ton. It was thirteenth in the order of precedency at 
the time of its creation, and (omitting such existing 
baronetcies as have been merged in peerages) third 
at the time of its extinction. T'he Earls of Sefton, 
Ferrers, Chichester, Buckinghamshire, and Dysart, 
are all baronets of the same creation, and first in 
precedency. 

Discovery or A Roman Kitcuen.—A large room 
has been discovered at Herculaneum which must 
have served for a kitchen. In it was a wooden 
clothes-press, entirely carbonised; also fourteen 
vases, a candelabrum, and a lamp, all in bronze, 
several vessels in glass and terra-cotta; a small 
marble statue of a faun, and two broken tables, one 
in marble and one in slate. These excavations are 
carried on. by means of the grant of 1,200/. by King 
Victor Emmanuel, made for that object. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE PAINTERS.—Lord 
Ribblesdale writes in behalf of many disappointed 
artists (of whom he appears to be one) whose pic- 
tures were rejected by the Royal Academy. He 
complains that out of 800 pictures exhibited 25 per 
cent. are the work of Academicians and Associates, 
and that while only 800 oil pictures can be placed in 
London, as many as 3,210 are being exhibited in 
Paris. He protests against young artists who necd 
encouragement beiug thus “ sacrificed to cliaue, co- 
terie, and egotism.” 
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CaTuiEeN.—We think you have behaved as only a 
proper minded woman could behave in so delicate a 


| matter. Your cousin’s conduct, be assured, will meet 


with the reward it deserves from your husband, who, we 


woman who is trying to come between you. Make as 
short a stay as possible. 

ADVERTISER.—1, Advertisements in newspapers as now 
published were not general in England till the beginnin 
of the eighteenth century. A penalty of 50. was inflic 
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printer. 2. Advertising vans were prohibited by act of 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. S&S. D. S—“ Anguish” and ‘‘ Enthronement” de- 
clined with thanks. 


V. R. A.—We do not see why the sister of your betro- 
thed should always accompany you in your walks; but, 
as the young ladies are the daughters of a widowed mo- 
ther, and without any male protectors, it would be a 
graceful thing, to say nothing of duty in the matter, if 


| you would allow Miss Emily occasionally to share those 


menced in ... 303 | 


| 


Mancvunivum.—Messrs. Pewtress Brothers, Ave Maria | 


Lane, London, E.C. 

Gro. Tuomas.—The total annual value of the living of 
Bexhill, in Sussex, is 989/. 

G. H. E.—Your lines on “ Love” are scarcely up to 
the mark. Try a shorter piece. 

BANDMASTER.—The clarionet was invented by Joseph 
Deuner, in Nuremberg, about 1690. 

Cienx.—Apply at the Railway Clearing House, Seymour 
Street, near Euston Square. 

BEWILDERED OnE.—He is too young for you. 
match would lead to unhappiness. 

M. B.—Ordinary ink can be easily thickened by addin 
to it a quantity of lamp black ground very fine and boil 
with gum. 

Ss. J. P.—Canadian Emigration.—Write to Thomas 
White, Esq., Ontario a Commissioner, 11, Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

L. DunpEr.—Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, 7, Whitehall, 
London. Write to the secretary, John Marsh, Esq., at 
that address. 

Janzu.—Young ladies never send invitations to young 
gentlemen for either balls or any other description of 
party. Their mothers or guardians are the proper parties 
to do that. 

Wi.tram.—Your sentiments do you credit and you 
have acted honourably in thematter. There is truth and 
leauty in the old French proverb which says that in- 
juries should be written on sand and benefits on marble. 

Fannie 8.—To remove dandriff: part the hair and rub 
the scalp with rum, using a piece of sponge or flannel to 
apply it. Eau de Cologne is also good for the purpose, 
and may be fearlessly applied. 

Joanna.—There may be selfishness even in grief. To® 
muck brooding over your loss is apt to make you consideT 
yourself in the light of a martyr. There ought to be 
sanctity in your sorrow, and your duty is clearly to be 
**up and doing.” 

Crry CLerK.—We would not advise you to throw up 
your situation hurriedly. You say that the occupation 
<loes not suit you. Perhaps your employers will give you 
a traveller’s situation, if you tell them that the contine- 
ment is injuring your health. 

Lity V.—You are in a perilous condition, all the more 
so as you have too much confidence in your own power. 
Here is weakness and irresolution manifest in your letter, 
although you try to make the contrary apparent. He is 
not the husband for you. 

B10om.—Too much fancy is not necessary in our writ- 
ings or conversation. It begets vain and puerile ideas, 
which tend neither to make us wiser nor better. Our 
thoughts should be produced by good sense and right 
reason, and ought always to be the effect of our judg- 
anent. 

KEADER.—1. The date of President Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion by Wilkes Booth, April 14th, 1865, about 11 p.m., and 
whilst the President was witnessing a dramatic perfor- 
:oaunce at Ford’s Theatre, Washington. 2. Booth was 
phot, and his accomplice Harrold captured, in a farm- 
Jiouse, April 26, of the same year, 
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oo enjoyments along with her sister and your- 
self, 

Euiza C.—The Bayeux Tapestry was wrought by Ma- 
tilda, queen of William I. It is 19in. wide, 214 ft. long, 
and is divided into compartments, showing the events 
from the visit of Harold to the Norman court to his death 
at Hastings; it is now preserved in the town house at 
Rouen. A copy, drawn by C. Stothard and coloured after 
tag original, was published by the Society of Antiquaries 
in . 

TRUST NOT THE FUTURE. 


Trust not the future ; the sunbeam now o’er us 
May nevermore gild our path with its ray ; 
Hopes that now rise fresh and blooming before us, 
Procrastination may sweep from our way. 
Act in the present, and trust not to-morrow ; 
Never the future will ward off all sorrow ; 
Bury the past if you new life would borrow, 
Then up and act in the light of to-day! 


Trust not the future; time works a delusion 
F’en in the hearts of the brave and the strong ; 
Scarcely we plan ere death's sable intrusion 
Severs the threads of hope’s bright siren song. 
Let us not lean on a reed that is hollow ; 
Let us not weave fancy visions to follow ; 
Trust to no schemes which the future may swallow— 
Only the present to us doth belong. 


Trust not the future ; the present is open ; 
Earnestly strive thy vocation to fill : 
Would you be useful, take this for a token— 
Never from virtuous action be still ! 
Go to the widow and cancel her weeping ; 
Harbour the ewe in charity's keeping ; 
Waken the soul that’s remorsefully sleeping— 
All may do good if they have but the will. 
w.S. C. 


Truro.—The original meaning of amende honorable is 
this. In France, in the 9th century, it was an infamous 
punishment inflicted on traitors and sacrilegious per- 
sons: the offender was delivered into the hands of the 
hangman ; his shirt was stripped off, a rope put about his 
neck and a taper in his hand; he was then led into court, 
and was obliged to beg pardon of God and the country. 
Death or banishment sometimes followed. 

Mopiste.—1. Needles were first made in England in 
Cheapside, London, in the time of Mary I., bya Negro from 
Spain, but the art was lost at his death, and not recovered 
till 1566, in the reign of Elizabeth, when Elias Growse, a 
German, taught the art to the English. 2. The first prac- 
tical sewing-machine was the invention of Elias Howe, 
an American mechanic, of Bambridge, in Massachusetts, 
about 1841. 

A CoacusBurLper’s Son.—1. Charles II., in 1667, first 
built a stand-house at Newmarket for the p' se of 
horse-racing, of which diversion he was very fond ; from 
that period races have been annual to the present time. 
2. Stirrups were unknown to the ancients. Gracchus 
fitted the highways with stones to enable the horsemen 
to mount. Stirrups were used in the fifth century, but 
were not common even in the twelfth. 

Lancasuin&.—lI. It is evident from your letter that you 
have no fixed political opinions, and are liable to 
drifted about by every wind of doctrine. Read history, 
and trace up the causes which have led to this crisis. 2. 
You may have a redundancy of words; but the “ gift of 
the gab” will not save you from looking ridiculous if you 
are not well grounded in your subject. Study, think, and 
avoid “‘ spouting.” . 

Tep.—You can remove the pimples from your face by 
making an emulsion of bitter almonds, and Eoasteien in 
every half-pint two grains of corrosive sublimate. After 
softening the cuticle by bathing the face with warm 
water for a few minutes, apply the emulsion before going 
to bed, letting it dry into the skin, but washing it well 
off in the morning. Also take a warm bath once a week. 





Youne Hovusewire.—“ Every little makes a mickle” js 
a Scotch proverb signifying that thrift in small things 
| leads to great wealth ou should distinguish, howeve;, 

between parsimony and legitimate prudence in money 
matters. Above all remember this, that to stint your 
husband in home comforts is to make him spend money 
abroad. You must make a compromise, and be very care. 
ful where you draw the line. 

Harriet W.—In Gaul, hair was much esteemed, and 
cutting off the hair was inflicted as a punishment. The 
royal family of France held it as a particular mark and 
pesvitons of the kings and princes of the blood to wear 
ong hair, artfully dressed and curled. 2. Hair-powder 
came into use in 1590; and in 1795 a tax was laid upon 
persons using it, which yielded at one time 20,0001. por 
annum. The tax is now ll. 3s, 6d. for each person an- 
nually. 

Bersstr.—Your sister’s case is a very hard one. You 
say the young ladies of the family where she is governess 
look upon her with dislike because of their brother's 
‘‘infatuation.” He is old enough to judge. for himseif. 
if she really does not care for him she should make that 
fact known to him frankly. We do not see the necessity 
of an immediate departure, since the journey is a lon; 
one. 

G. C.—Conversation should flow round the domestic 
circle freely and purely. Thepowers of speech are among 
the most important commi' to our charge, and as ca- 

ble as any other of a right or wrong cultivation. There 
is only this difference—that while all other powers lie 
dormant from neglect, these will be in action whether 
cultivated or not, and if we do not direct them to the 
right, will most certainly expend themselves on the 
wrong. If a young person is not allowed, or not encon- 
raged to speak with her parents or equals, she will requite 
herself by talking to her waiting maid, and if she be not 
accustomed to converse in society rationally and sensi- 
bly, she will most surely spend the powers given her jor 
a better purpose in idle gossip or mischievous slander. 

A. B.—The following isa sure and certaim receipt for 
destroying those unwelcome guests—red ants: Procure 
a common envelope, unfasten all round, but do not lay 
the sides wide open; put therein a little sugar and 
grease ; rub it over the inside of the envelope, and lay 
it in the most infested. In the morning and in the 
evening it will be nearly full, you then burn that, and in- 
stantly replace another, prepared the same as before. 

Saucy Karz, eighteen. | 

_Juone Harry (a foreigner), twenty-six, 5ft. 8in, 
light hair, blue eyes, good looking, and has a good income 
and position. Respondent must be tall, dark, and possess 
a small income. 

Lonely WILL, twenty-two, would like’ to exchange 
cartes de visite with a young lady. She must be domesti- 
cated, fond of music, and possess a loving disposition; 
money no object. 

Lizzie and Ne.iir.— Lizzie,” twenty-two, medium 
| height, dark, lively and fond of home. Respondent must 
| be respectably connected ; a‘ tradesman preferred. 
“ Nellie,” twenty-one, fair, tempered, fond of home 
and music; a clerk pref 

FLoReENcE and Rosr.—‘“‘ Florence,” eighteen, medium 
height, fair, domesticated and fond of home. Respon- 
dent must be dark, have a small income and be about 
twenty-two. ‘“‘ Rose,’’ eighteen, medium height, fair and 
domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-two, 
dark, and with a small income preferred. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Cuares H. is responded to by—‘ Marian,” tall, fair, 
blue eyes, very pretty, thoroughly domesticated, and 
will have money; and—“ Faithful,” twenty-three, tall, 
fair, considered looking, w educated, amiable, 
musical and domesticated. Cartes de visite to be ex- 
changed. 

AmeLia W. N. by—“ Forlorn,” twenty, 5ft. 4in., dark, 
well educated, and has 400l. a-year. ould exchange 
cartes de visite. 








Part LXXIV., ror Jury is Now Reavy. Price 6d. 

*,* Now Ready, Vout. XII. of Tae Lonpon Reaper. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the TrrtE and Inpex to Vou. XII. 
Penny. 


Price Oxs 





N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
2 = Epiror or “Tue Lonypoy Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 








London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 
334, Strand, by J. Watson. 











NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


NEWT PHRIODICAT. 


ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL, ENTITLED 


LIFE an FASHION, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


LIFE and FASHION will be the cheapest publication in the world, containing Sixteen Royal Octavo Pages, . 
ONE HALFPENNY Weekly, and Monthly Parts, price Threepence. 


NOTICE.Every purchaser of No. 323 of the London Reader, to be published July 7th, will be emttitled to receive GRATIS 


No. 1 of LIFE and FASHION. 


LONDON ; PUBLISHED BY JAMES WATSON, 334, STRAND. 
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